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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE LATEST GERMAN “DRIVE.” 


The beginning of the fourth 
week of the great German “drive 
found the Germans directing their 
heaviest mass attack north of the 
Picardy battlefields, against the 
British lines between Arras and 
Ypres. They succeeded in pene- 
trating the British defences at some 
points over a front of nearly thirty 
miles, and just to the south of 
Ypres carried their advance to a 
depth of six miles. The British 
were forced to withdraw from Ar- 
mentieres, but their withdrawal 
was effected in an orderly manner, 
and served the purpose of straight- 
ening out the line. At the vital 
points along the line, the British 
stood firm, repelling the most 
furious assaults, or if, for the 
moment, they yielded, recovering 
the ground later by counter-at- 
tacks. In the Toul sector, the 
American troops have repulsed de- 
termined attacks, with heavy losses 
to the enemy. The lengthening 
list of American casualties, from 
day to day, attests the seriousness 
of this fighting. 


AN IMPORTANT DISCLOSURE. 

Justly irritated by Count Czer- 
nin’s statement that France a year 
ago was negotiating for a separate 
peace, the French Premier has 
made public a confidential letter 
which the Austrian Emperor sent 
on March 31 last year to President 
Poincare, through his brother-in- 
law, Prince Sixtus de Bourbon. 
This letter proves that it was the 
Austrian Emperor himself who ini- 
tiated the negotiations, and that he 
prefaced them with a _ cordial 
tribute to the magnificent courage 
which the French had shown; a dis- 
avowal of any real divergence of 
views or aspirations; and the frank 
declaration that he would support 
by every means and by his personal 
influence with his allies “France’s 
just claims regarding Alsace-Lor- 
raine.” The Austrian Emperor 
surely has an unpleasant quarter of 
an hour before him when the 
Kaiser summons him to explain 
that sentence. 

OTHER PROPOSED CON- 
CESSIONS. 


Besides accepting the French 
point of view on the most import- 
ant point at issue between France 
and Germany, the Austrian Em- 
peror declared that Belgium should 
be entirely re-established in her 
sovereignty, and should retain her 
African possessions “without preju- 
dice to the compensations she 
should receive for the losses she 
has undergone”—another sentence 
which will be extremely distasteful 
to the Kaiser. He also offered to 
Serbia an assurance of access to 
the Adriatic, and wide economic 
concessions in Austria-Hungary, 
only asking in return the suppres- 
sion of political agitations hostile 
to Austria. The disclosures in 
this letter will go far to confirm 
the impression that Austria-Hun- 
gary went into this war reluctantly; 


- under virtual compulsion from the 


Kaiser; that she is heartily sick of 
it; and that she would be glad to 
make peace at this moment on rea- 


sonable terms if she were free to 
act. 


THE IRISH QUESTION. 


It is greatly to be regretted that, 
at the moment of the gravest crisis 
in the war, the most serious ques- 
tion in British politics should be 
brought to the front, and that in its 
most acute form. Without waiting 
for action on Irish Home Rule or 
even for a disclosure of the results 
of the Irish Convention, the British 
Prime Minister announced to Par- 
liament that it was no longer pos- 
sible to exclude Ireland from con- 
scription, and the announcement 
brought from the Nationalist 
benches, as was to have been ex- 
pected, angry shouts of dissemt and 
threats of resistance. The Lon- 
don Chronicle does not exaggerate 
when it describes this proceeding 
as “a blunder and a catastrophe”; 
it will re-enforce the ranks of the 
Sinn Feiners with thousands of 
more moderate Irishmen, and will 
precipitate outbreaks which it will 
be no easy matter to suppress. 


WHY NOT HOME RULE FIRST? 


Lloyd George’s best friends must 
wonder how it happened that, 
when he had two pieces of Irish 
legislation to present to Parlia- 
ment, he should have chosen to 
present first the military conscrip- 
tion bill, which was certain to 
throw the Irish into a fury; and to 
delay the Home Rule bill. The 
Irish Convention, from whose find- 
ings so much had been hoped, had 
completed its labors, and, by a ma- 
jority vote at least, had agreed 
upon a measure for Home Rule 
for Ireland. The serious considera- 
tion of this measure and its ac- 
ceptance by the government would 
have conciliated Ireland and would 
have brought the Irish into a more 
cordial union with Great Britain. 
Given a degree of self-government 
such as Canada enjoys, they would 
have been disposed to bear their 
share of the responsibilities of the 
Empire. The reversal of the right 
order of things fills them with bit- 
ter resentment; and it is highly 
probable that to enforce conscrip- 
tion will require more troops in Ire- 
land than can be got out of it for 
service in the fighting lines. 


THE NEW MAN-POWER BILL. 


The new man-power bill, which 
Lloyd George outlined to Parlia- 
ment, raises the limit of compul- 
sory service from forty-two to fifty 
years. It is not expected that any 
large proportion of the men be- 
tween these ages will be fit for ser- 
vice on the fighting lines or will be 
summoned for such service,—Lloyd 
George estimated the proportion 
at not more than seven per cent.— 
but many of them can be used in 
services .which do not require the 
very best physical material, thereby 
releasing * many younger men for 
service in the ranks. The steps 
already taken to re-enforce the 
army from the younger men em- 
ployed in mining, in the transport 
services and in munition industries 
will be followed in other indus- 
tries and in the civil service, where 
no fit men below the age of twenty- 
five will be retained; and the need 
of haste is so great that the length 
of the calling up notice will be 


shortened from fourteen days to 
seven. 


“directed 
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THE SEDITION BILL. 


Congress has found it no easy 
matter so to define sedition in the 
bill which proposes to punish it as 
to reach actually disloyal utterances 
without making it a possible instru- 
ment for carrying out personal or 
partisan animosities. The bill pen- 
alizes “disloyal, profane, scurrilous, 
abusive or contemptuous language” 
at the “form of govern- 
ment, constitution, flag or uni- 
forms of the nation and calculated 
to bring them into contempt or 
scorn.” It was amended in the 
Senate to provide that such acts 
should be “wilful” and also by sub- 
stituting “intended” for “calculated” 
in the clause just quoted. It was 
also changed from the _ original 
draft by striking out “the President 
of the United States” from the list 
of objects not to be spoken of dis- 
respectfully—a wise change unless 
freedom of speech were to be so 
restricted as to make any criticism 
of the President unlawful. As to 
the words “wilful” and “intended,” 
it must always be difficult to prove 
what is or is not ‘‘wilful” or to es- 
tablish intention. 


RUSSIA AND JAPAN. 


The announcement that Nikolai 
Lenine, the Bolshevik premier, has 
stated, in a speech at Moscow, that 
Russia might have to declare war 
upon Japan because of the landing 
of Japanese troops at Vladivostok, 
has occasioned some _ uneasiness. 
It appears that only about 500 Jap- 
anese were landed, and that a very 
small party of British followed a 
few days later; but, in both in- 
stances, no aggression in- 
tended, but merely the protection 
of large quantities of supplies, and 
also of railway connections. If the 
movements had any hostile intent, 
they certainly would not have been 
made by a mere handful of men. 
The Germans may safely be 
counted on ‘to do everything in 
their power to create friction be- 
tween Russia and Japan, and be- 
tween either of them and the United 
States; but if Lenine should take 
the course which he has hinted at, 
he would simply advertise himself 
as the tool of the Kaiser. . 


GRAIN FOR HOLLAND. 


The United States is keeping its 
part of the proposed shipping 
agreement with Holland, in spite of 
the refusal of Holland, under Ger- 
man pressure, to consent to the 
conditions on which it was based. 
The War Trade Board has au- 
thorized the immediate shipment 
to Holland of two cargoes of grain 
from New York, and a third cargo 
by way of Argentina; and it is ex- 
pected that equivalent tonnage will 
be sent from Holland ports simul- 
taneously. It is understood that 
Germany, in view of the extreme 
distress in Holland, has agreed to 
refrain from sinking such vessels; 
but whether it will keep this agree- 
ment, or will treat it, after its man- 
ner, as a “scrap of paper,” remains 
to be seen. In any case, the con- 
cessions on our side should tend 
to allay the resentment of the 
Dutch over the recent taking over 


of Dutch shipping in American 
waters. 


Continued on page 446. 
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YOU CAN OWN 


cA SUMMERS, HOME 
IN VERMONT 


HE pleasures and benefits of a summer vacation among the lakes and mountains 
of Vermont—in a home of your own—are within your reach. 
ment necessary will be a revelation to you. 


The small invest- 


Vermont’s scenic attractions and invigorating summer climate are unequalled in 
the East. Scattered through the state are thousands of beauty spots, ideal for sum- 
mer homes, and obtainable at very reasonable cost. 


From Lake Champlain on the west to the Connecticut River on the east, this 
grand summer playground among the Green Mountains invites you. Picturesque 
mountains, over one hundred of them exceeding 2,000 feet in height; hundreds of lakes 


and ponds in charming mountain settings—all of them easily accessible but not over- 
crowded. 


Let this State Bureau help you find your summer home. Write freely what 
you want. Booklets, “Summer Homes in Vermont, or Cottage Sites and Farms 
for Sale,” free by writing 


FREDERICK G. FLEETWOOD, Secretary of State 


| Publicity Department A, «Morrisville, Vt. 
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‘ lively material, effective writing of all kinds—letters, 
in North Dakota | _ short stories. 
| THIS IS 
ee | CANBY AND OPDYCKE’S 
Good English 
HERE is a large demand for | WORKING method for putting to use the ~ 
, : elementary number facts by applying them to 
public high school graduates the field of everyday computation, 
with some professional training or THIS IS 
experience and for normal school | VOSBURGH AND GENTLEMAN’S 
and college graduates to fill teaching Junior High School Mathematics 
positions in NortH Dakota. The | 
‘ a ROAD, sane instruction designed to awaken a 
schools are progressive and up-to healthy interest in civic and social matters 
date and the salaries are good. among boys and girls whose education may not go 
| beyond the high school. 
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LEAVITT AND BROWN'S 
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Ww THE ARITHMETOSCOPE 
7 4 A R _ I N G Ss By BIRCH and McALLISTER | 
| 
WAR GARDENS 
| go hand in hand | 
a We cannot save what we do not produce! © | 
— School children can and should do their | 
share in production! | 
| | 
Garden Steps || 
4 By ERNEST COBB | 
{ | Will make their gardening work both 
4 | pleasant and profitable by eliminating delays, 
wasted effort and costly errors, 
{ ; 1 Gives full directions for growing all the WORK~-INTEREST=PLAY i 
| This new device will put life and vim into arith- | 
4 soils, tools, fertilizers, etc. : | metic teaching, and will increase alertness and etti- 
Designed for systematic classroom in- | ciency of the pupils. Write for detailed description 
ij | struction; extremely simple yet scientifically / and prices. 
accurate and complete. ou 
‘| | 238 pages. Fully Illustrated. 60 cents. 
| 
| Silver, Burdett & Company | | | WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
a = | Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago | 
- j | _ Boston New York Chicago San Francisco | Also Dallas, Kansas City, Atlanta, and Manila 
a NEW SERIES. 
_ By Emma K. Gordon, Supervisor of Reading, Milton, Mass., and 
Marietta Stockard, Washington, D. C. 
<f 1 ne HIS New Series contains subject matter of absorbing 
_ interest to children and is illustrated with exception- 
) ally attractive pictures, most of those in the first | 
a books being in color. The introduction of the phonic 
gi material is made more gradually and more simply than in 
the author’s earlier series, and the 7eachers’ Manual has 
| been enriched with a large number of suggestions, games, 
} teaching devices, etc. The later books contain classified 


4 word lists and all needed material for continuing the phonic 
. work as an aid in vocabulary building as well as in reading. 


Primer, Five Readers, Teachers’ Manual, and Charts 


D. C. HEATH @® :: Publishers 
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SCOUTING AND RECREATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


BY SCOUT COMMISSIONER PIRIE MACDONALD 


“The* A-B-C of Scout Requirements and 
Tests.” The A-B-C means that we are going to 
take up the primary principles, the underlying 
ideas. 

Scouting in America is based on a lack in 
the American boy in that he does not do things 
well. The American boy is of the adventurous 
type. It doesn’t make any difference who you 
are; the fact that you are here proves that you 
are of the adventurous type. All over Europe 
are people whose parents and grandparents had 
not the nerve to leave things that were positive, 
leave material comforts and come out to the un- 
known. On the other hand, those who are here 
are of the kind who had ideals, courage and ad- 
venture, took fortune in their hand, cut ties and 
gave up the things that were dearest to satisfy 
those ideals and that need for adventure. The 
result is that we have in the American boy that 
same courage which prompted his ancestors to 
come here. Fortunately, we are not far divided 
by years from the parent stock, and that spirit 
which is inherent in every boy in America puts 
him in the “adventurous type.” 

The adventurous type irks at system and dis- 
cipline. Many people who came here came be- 
cause they irked at system and discipline and 
wanted an opportunity as an individual, and of 
course they have had that opportunity. The 
American boy, being of that type, requires some- 
thing which is going to put him on a level in 
efficiency with the rest of the world, without at 
the same time impairing those qualities which 
have been given him by the people who have 
borne him. The extreme of individuality, the 
extreme of opportunity for doing that which 
you prefer, results in utter and absolute selfish- 
ness, forgetting that there is a someone else 
who is entitled to consideration; and it is that 
extreme of individuality that we are trying to 
combat through scouting. Not that we are try- 
ing to take away initiative, but that we are trying 
to build into the boy a spirit which means “fair 
play.” Given the opportunity for going on in- 
definitely along individual lines, he finds that he 
arrives at a point of view where fair play is not 
considered. Foreigners of certain types, after 
they have been here a while, lose the idea of 
freedom and replace it with an idea of license. 
That is literally a fact. In the summer I live in 
a community that is largely made up, so far as 


the working class is concerned, of foreign-born, 
and we find that anything that they can “get 
away with” is the thing which they consider ab- 
solutely right. They have got to a place where 
their desire is the paramount interest. In that 
little community a great deal of good has been 
done by some earnest men, the pounding into 
those boys that which we are fortunate in hav- 
ing given us by the British—that idea of fair 
play; that idea of giving everybody a chance; 
that idea of particularly taking care of those 
people who are not able to take care of them- 
selves. I am sure that that spirit is not con- 
fined to the foreign-born alone. — 

The utter richness of the land caters to this 
riot of individual selfishness. Things are limit- 
less. The burning of wood, for instance. I 
was reading of a case in the West where there 
was a great deal of high-cut cedar stumpage and 
blocks of wood being burned. In Europe that 
stumpage would have been utilized, but we blast 
them, pile up this wonderful cedar and burn it 
up. You find this everywhere. It doesn’t make 
any difference where you go; all over the land 
you find utter disregard for material. We have 
so much of it. You, personally, have not all 
“arrived” yet, but I maintain that as compared 
to the effort which you exert you do have a 
great deal of richness. 


In the public schools we find the disregard of 
opportunity, and it is said that the garbage bar- 
rels of one America would feed another Amer- 
ica. It is probably so. Richness brings about 
common waste, and the boy who finds that he 
does not have to use a thing down to the end 


does not use it well. I shall not instance 
further in that. It must be very apparent to 
vou all. 


We will grant, then, that the American boy 
needs thoroughness, because he is of the ad- 
venturous type and because he is in a country 
where things come so easily that it does not 
seem to him necessary to be thrifty. 

Scouting is not an end. Scouting is a wedge. 
We endeavor to get a boy to do things well 
through this spirit of adventure. Instead ot 
the German method—using the stick to make 
them acquire—we are trying to get the boy to 
do things well by teaching him the kind: of 
things that the boy prefers to do, and we pre- 
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though it is forty years ago. 


. gone with them. 


vent his running amuck with his time and his 
opportunity. For example, another part of our 
inheritance is connected with the outdoors. The 
love of the outdoors is inherent'in us. We are, 
and should be, and will be, the greatest out-of- 
doors people in the world. You have all felt 
some time or other the call for the out-of-doors. 
I am positive that all Americans have felt the 
call. I remember when I was quite a young- 
ster that some boys went camping some two or 
three miles back in the woods. I wanted to go, 
but father saw the thing differently and I didn’t 
go. That incident is very clear in my mind al- 
I would have 
given all that was barterable in my soul to have 
In figuring training possibili- 
ties I always think back to that time and the 
instinct of the boy. There are many things that 
you are going to find throughout scouting that 
you are going to handle with an absolute sure- 
ness if you will shut your eyes and remember 
what you would have done when you were that 
boy’s age, how you would have thought, how 
you would have reasoned things out. 


Through the spirit of adventure we lead these 
boys to a desire to go to the woods. “You have 
got to be safe. Taking one of you is a respon- 
sibility. We have a troop of twenty, and I can’t 
be responsible to your parents or to myself for 
your safety unless I am sure that you are able 
to take care of yourselves when I am not on 
the spot, and twenty cannot be together all the 
time and that would be no fun, anyway. You 
must be able to take care of yourself and you 
have got to be strong.” 


We have to see that you are strong enough 
and then compel this boy who has never had 
any conscious building, but has simply grown up 
as strong or weak as he is, and we proceed to 
push him through exercise and self-denial to be 
strong. We convince him that it is necessary 
for him to be strong to get the best out of the 
out-of-doors because it calls for strength. The 
boy says: “Oh, yes, I can do ten miles.” In 
order to put them into a real good state of 
mind take them out and give them fifteen miles 
and drive them to it, and the boy who makes 
the biggest holler, put him at the head of the 
column, and when they object to working to be 
strong you have your opportunity to prove 
that they are not fit and they need a little more 
work. 


Gradually you get them to be strong enough, 
and then, in order to stay strong, they have 
to learn to cook. One boy may stray. He has 
to be able to cook for himself. “Can't take 
you out unless you know how to cook. If you 
get lost and cannot get back to us and you 
don’t know how to cook, all the blame would 
be mine.” Then you proceed to teach them how 
to cook, and in teaching them how to cook you 
teach them how to light a fire and when to put 
the fire out ; how to control fires; how to build a 
a fire which will cook one variety of food well, 
and another fire which will cook another variety 
of food, and bear in mind that you must always 
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be insistent on their cooking. One bad meal will 
put them out of strength. One bad meal will 
put a whole company out. I have seen it done, 
where everybody was sick through a poor meal 
and not from the day’s march. Then go through 
the matters of tentage and sanitation, and by de- 
grees you have got the boy to realize that 
there is a something that is worth while doing 
well. 

Then you move them to the idea that in order 
to be safe it is necessary that they be able to 
communicate one with the other when they are 
out of hearing. You will teach them how to 
signal. Signalling is not worth anything unless 
the boy is absolutely competent. It isn’t a mat- 
ter of merely learning a lesson, but getting the 
thing so dead perfect that it is part of them. 
Teach them manual dexterity. Teach them to 
do little things so well that they are proud of 
them. 

Talking about knots, the actual tying of the 
knot is an asset when it is done well, but the 
doing of it well is infinitely more valuable than 
the tying of the knot. By way of illustration 
(demonstration) the clove-hitch, which is the 
knot that is used in a case of that kind (to go 
over a spile) is one of these (demonstration). 
You cannot teach this in class. You have 
to take every boy apart and teach it to him. 
You have to put your arms around that 
youngster and take his grubby little hands in 
yours and you have to show him how that thing 
is done with absolute dead certainty every time. 
You have to get him so he is able to throw 
it and be dead sure it is there every time. You 
have to get him so that he is sure of him- 
self. You have to teach him that knot from 
every possible angle, and youngsters love it 
when they do it so well that they are proud of 
it. If you don’t teach boys to do things just so 
well, leave scouting alone. That is all there is 
to scouting. You have to learn yourself 
how to do those things—not merely the tying of 
knots, but the doing of things well. 

“In order to take boys out they must be 
obedient to the absolute limit, or I cannot trust 
myself to take them out.” That is what you 
tell the boy; and in order that they may be 
obedient in the precise way that you and I—the 
immediate scoutmaster—prefer, we teach a close 
order drill, the regular United States army drill, 
the real thing. It takes time, but it is worth 
while. It is worth while because the American 
boy learns the drill better and faster, to more 
advantage to himself, than any other boy in the 
world. He does it with more vim, snap and go 
and intelligent unison than any set of boys in 
the world. He has an instinct toward solidarity 
when he sees that it is worth while. He doesn't 
irk at being driven; he loves to be driven when 
it is a thing that he realizes is the thing to do. 
So bear in mind that you have to be just. After 
that the boy realizes that obedience really means 
the coming up when a command is given—on 
the dot—instantly. Suppose they are swim- 


ming; you can blow your whistle and even the 
boy who loves swimming most will turn in on 
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the sound of the whistle. There is the safety. 
They are doing the thing they do not prefer to 
do and doing it well. 

Then we say: “First aid is one of the things 
that you must learn. You must learn first aid 
if you come with us. You are alone with an- 
other boy. He may be hurt. You have to 
take care of him; and, for the safety of the 
other boy, I must teach you.” There is our 
wedge, and the boy perhaps will learn that 
which he has “chucked” in school, his physiology, 
—a thing that they all get away from as far as 
they can—and he proceeds to take an interest, 
because to him it is the gate which opens the 
door to the woods. “If we do first aid so well 
that I know I am able to trust one of you with 
another, you can go camping alone when I can- 
not take you.” The standards for first aid 
should*be positive and definite. This is criticised 
by some scoutmasters, who, in my opinion, are 
merely trying to scamp the job, as being too 
rigid for the boy. However, that is twaddle, 
and, anyway, I am not teaching the require- 
ments. I am not trying to teach anything. I 
am trying to get the spirit of scouting into you. 
When the boy has really mastered his first aid 
he is then competent of doing something for 
“other people.” 

The fundamental law of scouting is that they 
shall “do a good turn every day.” The most 
important point of the oath is that he shall 
help other people at all times. In that way we 
are putting a hole into individualism; we are 
warring on selfishness. We have the boy able 
to help, and when a boy is able to help and has 
been shown what helping is, he helps. We are 
locking the boy who helps together with the 
person who has been helped, and we are creat- 
ing in the American boy that one quality which 
is so needed today—solidarity. We are trying 
to make the people interlock. They won’t inter- 
lock in twenty-five minutes or twenty-five years, 
but this is the first step of real nationalism; 
teaching the boy fair play, cutting down the 
edge of his extreme individualism, teaching him 
how he can do some real thing for somebody 
else. 

Now, how are we going to teach it? Make 
everything that you teach vital. Teach them 
how to tie those knots so that their minds work. 

There are men who would have scouts ex- 


amined and given second-class or first-class 
badges, knowing that they do not know! The 
volunteer scoutmaster is very frequently led by 
the desire to have a big showing so that he may 
be patted on the back, and the paid worker is 
led to create a paper result to go to that infernal 
committee who is paying his wages; but the 
real work in scouting has to be done care- 
fully and slowly—so carefully and so slowly that 
you are able to really get your hand down deep 
into the soul of that youngster, so that instead 
of being fair to the eye he is fair to himself. 
You are the man. The father and mother 
have other things to do. The boy slips out— 
down to thé dock. The man with the roughest 
voice, who swears hardest and spits tobacco the 
farthest—he’s it. The boy imitates that man. 
There is a lure in anything that they don’t know. 
You are the scoutmaster, and by really knowing 
how to do things you invest yourself with that 
mastery that the boy loves. He believes you. 
You are the man. If you have the knowledge 
and if you have the spirit you are able to do 
incalculable good, and if you have not the 
spirit you are able to do incalculable harm. Bear 
in mind that just as sure as you slip up on an 
engagement you are putting a mark on these 
youngsters that may last for generations. Just 
as sure as you promise a thing that you don’t 
do, you are giving them precedent. Just as sure 
as you pretend you know how to do a thing 
that you cannot do, you are giving them prece- 
dent for pretending. Just as sure as your de- 
cision is unjust in a case, you are giving them 
precedent; and so on. You can see it. I do 
not have to explain it to you. There is an op- 
portunity in this work if you really want an 
opportunity. The material is given to you at a 
stage when it is most pliable. You are perfectly 
competent of becoming an expert and thereby 
holding the respect and the admiration of the 
boys now. Put the American boy in his rightful 
place, which you can do- because he does have 
adventure; because he does have in his blood 
that which makes him infinitely harder to handle 
and better when he is finished than any other 
boy in the world. You are going to do a piece 
of work that this country needs more today 
than ever before—that of making the American 


boy into a real American man through making 
him do things well. 


a 


' The word rings out; a million fect tramp forward on the road, 
Along that path of sacrifice o’er which their fathers strode. 
With eager eyes and cheeks aflame, with cheers on smiling lips, 
, These fighting men of 717 move onward to their ships. 
Nor even love may hold them back, or halt that stern advance, 
As your dear lad, and my dear lad, go on their way to France. 


—Randall Parrish. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Westfield is one of the small conservative, 
conventional, well-to-do cities of Western Massa- 


' chusetts, but it is in several respects the leader 


among the small cities of New England. 

It has demonstrated the eminent fitness of a 
first-class normal school teacher to be an edu- 
cational leader in supervision. C. E. Fisher’s 
professional leadership is one of the notable 
features of Westfield. 

He was the first superintendent in New Eng- 
Jand to erect a first-class one-story school build- 
ing. It required great leadership to get a city 
like Westfield to defy all architectural traditions. 

The campaign for the elimination of oppo- 
nents and doubters was almost like winning a 
world*war. The aesthetic people said they did 
not want their children to go to school in 
“cattle sheds.” “The art effect of a beautiful 
building educates all the people, while such a 
monstrosity will debase public taste.” “It will 
cost a fortune to heat it.” These were the 
styles of remarks used to defeat the proposition. 
Now that children are in it they acknowledge 
that it is the height of efficiency; that it pro- 
vides twice the per cent. of instruction space of 
other school buildings; that it is absolutely safe 
from fire harm; that it is economically heated; 
that it is really architecturally attractive. 

This is only one of many features of adminis- 
trative progress. For instance, children are 
taught to take the best of care of their clothes. 
Each child is provided with a coat-hanger, so 
that when he removes his overcoat or winter 
jacket he hangs it on a hanger and keeps it in 
shape. 

In the seventh and eighth grades the final 
copy of every paper in the five leading school 
subjects is kept on file until graduation, when 
each pupil takes with him, neatly bound, all the 
final papers submitted by him in each of these 
subjects. 

Superintendent Fisher has had a special file 
case made for each seventh and eighth grade 
room. Each student has a number and there 
are five bins opposite his number—for English, 
arithmetic, geography, science and art. His 
work remains there for inspection till the end of 
his eighth grade. Hence he always does the 
best possible. 

Westfield’s educational fame for more thaa 
seventy-five years has rested with her State 
Normal School. It has had eminent men as 
principals, among them John W. Dickinson, who 
became the head of the school system of the 
state; Dr. Greenough, who became president of 
the State Agricultural College at Amherst, and 
Charles S. Chapin, who is president of the New 
Jersey State: Normal School at Montclair be- 
cause New Jersey pays twice the salary that Mas- 
sachusetts pays at Westfield. Principal C. A. 
Brodeur maintains the professional pace in 
Westfield and leads all other school men of New 
England in public literary and patriotic demon- 


strations. At the Lincoln celebration at the 
Massachusetts Normal Art School, Boston, Mr. 
Brodeur presented a remarkable -program on 
“The Great War,’ in which he was assisted, 
musically, by a contralto, tenor, accompanist, 
and leader in community singing. 

Mr. Brodeur rendered with artistic effect and 
patriotic spirit the following ten selections as 
a challenge: “A Scrap of Paper,” Henry van 
Dyke; “The Call,’ Robert W. Service; “The 
Reveille,” Bret Harte; “Stand Fast,’ Henry van 
Dyke; “Liberty Enlightening the World,” Henry 
van Dyke; “Together,” Alfred Austin; “War 
Music,” Henry van Dyke; “The Fool,” Robert 
W. Service; “Made Safe for Democracy,” Mc- 
Landburgh Wilson; “Moving Time,” McLand- 
burgh Wilson. 

The following on “Our Allies” :— 

England—“A Chant of Love for England,” 
Helen G. Cone; “The Glory of Ships,” Henry 
van Dyke; “The Sea is His,” R. E. Vernedi. 
France—*The Name of France,” Henry van 
Dyke; “Vive la France,’ Charlotte H. Craw- 
ford. Belgium—‘To the Belgians,’ Lawrence 
Binyon; “Belgium,” McLandburgh  Wilsoa. 
Italy—‘On the Italian Front,’ George E. Wood- 
berry. 

The following on “Our Enemy” :— 

“Chant of Hate for England,” Ernst Lissauer ; 
“Mare Liberum,” Henry van Dyke; “Then and 
Now,” Thomas Hardy; “The Kaiser and God,” 
Barry Pain. 

The following on “Doing Their Bit™:— 

Army Chaplains—“Army Chaplains,” Edgar 
A. Guest. Medical Corps—“The Medical Corps,” 
Beatrice Barry. Red Cross—“The Red Cross 
Spirit Speaks,” John Finley. Y. M. C. A.—*The 
Y. M. C. A. Huts,” Henry van Dyke. Those 
Who Knit—*Knitting the Comforter,’ Dundee 
Advertiser. Children—“Looking for Daddy,” 
McLandburgh Wilson. Mothers—‘‘Son,” Robert 
W. Service. Fathers—‘I Have a Son,” Emory 
Pottle. 

The following to encourage a “Smile, Smile, 
Smile” :— 

“The Foolish Deer,” McLandburgh Wilson; 
“Company for Dinner,’ McLandburgh Wilson; 
“Arithmetic,” Ted Robinson; “The Substitute 
Life,” McLandburgh Wilson; “Since Ma Signed 
up with Hoover,” Edward S. Jones; “The Diary 
of a German Family,” Murray Gibbon; “The 
Kaiser's Dream,” Anon; “The Satisfied Tax- 
Payer,” John Kendrick Bangs. 

Ending with “All in the Day’s Work” :— 

“Thanksgiving Day, 1917,’ New England 
Craftsman; “A Song of Winter Weather,” 
Robert W. Service; “The Black Dudeen,” Rob- 
ert W. Service; “Tipperary Days,” Robert W. 
Service; “Jean Desprez,’ Robert W. Service; 
“The Soldier on Crutches,” Edgar A. Guest; 
“Grand-Pere,” Robert W. Service; “The Heil 
Gate of Soissons,” Herbert Kaufman; “Edith 


Cavell,” Lawrence Binyon; “Christ in Flanders,” 
Anon; Gettysburg Address, Abraham Lincoln. 
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“It ain't the guns nor armament, nor fund tbat they can-pay, | 
But the close co-operation that makes ’em win tbe day. 
1t ain't the individual nor the army as a whole, 
But the everlastin’ team work of every bloomin’ soul.’’ 


—Raudyard Kipling. 
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THE WAR, THE FARM AND THE FARMER 


BY HERBERT QUICK 


If the Imperial German Government had made 
and enforced an order that no American farmer 
should leave his own land, that he could not 
haul a load of grain or drive a head of stock to 
town—if, in fact, the Kaiser had laid an interdict 
on all intercourse between farm and farm and 
between farm and town, he would have done 
only a little more than he accomplished by his 
interdict against American farmers’ use of the 
sea. 

What the Imperial German Government of- 
fered the farmers of America in its ruthless sub- 
marine warfare was not the loss of profits, but 
slavery to the sabre-rattler of Potsdam. He 
proposed to make us slaves by murdering the 
people who take our products to market. By 
all the laws of civilized warfare, commerce under 
a neutral flag was free from any hindrance ex- 
cept the legal interferences justified by war; but 
the Germans not only stopped merchant vessels, 
but sunk them. They not only sunk them, but 
they sunk them without warning. They not only 
sunk them without warning, but they sunk them 
without trace—the most devilish thing war has 
seen since the savages scalped our ancestors 
and threw screaming babies into the flames of 
burning cabins; for the German plan of sinking 
merchant vessels without trace is based on the 
murderer’s maxim that dead men tell no tales, 
and it was executed by the massacre of men, 
women and children, who, having committed 
themselves to the awful dangers of small boats 
in the open sea after their ships were torpedoed, 
were then mercilessly raked with gunfire and ex- 
terminated to the last poor, unprotected, un- 
pitied wretch! 

These are the murders that stain the hands oi 
the Kaiser and his advisers and minions. These 
outrages were perpetrated on neutral vessels, 
when all that civilized warfare gave the Germans 
a right to do, even with a merchant vessel under 
a hostile flag, was to stop it at sea and, under 
proper circumstances, make it a prize of war; 
but to kill the civilians on board, even under a 
hostile flag, was nothing but stark, plain, un- 
mitigated murder. 

And these murders were committed in order 
that we might be enslaved! Having the right, 
according to the laws of war, to take the sea 
with his fleet and fight the thing out, gun to 
gun, but being afraid to do so for fear that he 
might lose his fleet; being afraid, or unable, to 
stop the selling of our products to his enemies 
or to open his own ports to us by fair means, he 
declared that he would do it by the foulest 


methods ever resorted to in war. He declared 
the sea closed, and that he would keep it closed, 
not by war, but by murder. Peace at such a 
price would not be peace, but only a preparation 
for a future revolt against subjugation. Better 
any sort of war, better war forever than that. 

This, then, is the war in which we are fight- 
ing. Whenever the time comes for new sacri- 
fices let us remember that we fight for liberty; 
not only for the liberty of the Belgians, the 
French, the Servians, the Russians, the British, 
the Montenegrins, the Roumanians, the Italians, 
but of all nations, even for the German people 
themselves,xand most of all for our own liber- 
ties. Not for our own liberties tomorrow, or 
next year, or twenty years from now, but for 
our freedom today; not for the right to live in 
the future, but for the right to make a living 
this year. 

German oppression had begun to pinch us be- 
fore we entered the war. If we had not declared 
war, but had accepted the conditions of life or- 
dered for us by the Kaiser, we should today be 
a poverty-stricken people, our factories shut 
down, our workmen unemployed, our people 
Starving, our farmers ruined by the poverty of 
those for whose consumption we grew our 
crops. There is loss and sacrifice in the war, 
but there would have been far more of loss and 
sacrifice in accepting the German terms. We 
should have lost more in money than we have 
spent in the war, but we should have lost some- 
thing far more precious. We should have lost 
our souls. 

Every farmer in the United States must re- 
member that the war has a first mortgage on 
every cent he has. 

The Kaiser began foreclosing his mortgage on 
our farms when he declared ruthless submarine 
warfare, and the war is our answer to his bill 
of foreclosure. 

Our contribution is—first, our sons and 
brothers for the trenches; second, the last pound 
of food products which we can grow by mobiliz- 
ing our scanty labor supply, utilizing the men, 
women, children and the townspeople about us; 
and third, money for Liberty Bonds. 

This is the crucial year of the war. Our sol- 
diers are at the front, hundreds of thousands of 
them in the trenches, and a million more ready 
to go. The whole burden of carrying on our 
own part in the war and of aiding our sister na- 
tions in arms rests on the U!nited States 
Treasury. 


Germany wins if the Treasury fails. 
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While Gerard was our Ambassador in Berlin, 
the Kaiser said to him one day that he would 
stand no nonsense from America after the war. 
Do you know what that means? It means that 
the Germans intend to subjugate this country 
if they come out of this war victorious. 

The German Imperial Government has 
preached the superiority of Germany to all the 
rest of the world until the German nation is 
drunk with megalomania. 
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Never since the Turks threatened to over- 
whelm Europe, perhaps not even then, was the 
world in such danger as now. Germany is not 
yet defeated. We must defeat her this year. 
Unless we win, our place in the world is lost, 
and our history as one of the “servient nations” 
begins. We must withhold nothing from the 
support of the war. We must give our sons. 
We must bring forth food in abundance, multi- 
plying our labor to that end. 
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AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT—(XXVIIL.) 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 
BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 


Frank Dempster Sherman was an excellent 
illustration of his own ballade :— 


OF RHYME 


When blossoms born of balmy spring 
Breathe fragrance in the pleasant shade 
Of branches where the bluebirds sing, 
Their hearts with music overweighed; 
When brooks go babbling through the glade, 
And over rocks the grasses climb 
To greet the sunshine half-afraid,— 
How easy ’t is to write a rhyme! 


When invitations are a-wing 
For gay Terpsichore’s parade; 
When dreamy waltzes stir the string 
And jewels flash on rich brocade, 
Where Paris dresses are displayed, 
And slippered feet keep careful time: 
In winter, when the roses fade, 
How easy ’t is to write a rhyme! 


When by your side, with graceful swing, 
Some fair-faced, gentle girl has strayed, 
Willing and glad to have you bring 
Your claims for love and get them paid 
In kisses, smiles, and words that aid 
The bells of bliss to better chime: 
When Cupid’s rules are first obeyed, 
How easy ’t is to write a rhyme. 


ENVOY 
Reader, forgive me, man or maid, 
Against Calliope this crime; 
And let this brief ballade persuade 
How easy ’t is to write a rhyme! 

The collected volume of his poems, divided 
into “Madrigals and Catches,” “Lyrics for a 
Lute,” “Little Folk Lyrics,” “Lyrics of Joy” and 
“Uncollected Poems,” contains somewhat more 
than three hundred titles, and with scarcely an 
exception they run in easy, fluent, graceful, 
melodious measures. They give the impression 
of perfect spontaneity, but it must be confessed 
that, charming as they generally are, they are 
the kind of verses which a cultivated person 
might set himself the “stunt” of bringing forth 
at the rate of one a day, just as regularly as a 
hen lays an egg. No one complains of the egg: 
it is beautifully rounded, oval and polished, and 
inside it is sweet and wholesome. There are cer- 
tain sets of rhymes that come so _ naturally: 
brings and wings, tree and triumphantly, go and 
know, above and love, tide and side, float and boat, 


youth and truth, and so on with the well-worn 
tags, not omitting bloom and perfoom with its 
perverted accent. Reading several of them one 
after the other—as should not be done, any 
more than one eats too many chocolates at one 
sitting—one can perfectly understand why there 
has been a reaction, why the singers of our im- 
mediate time have become the Bolsheviki of 
Poetry. Vers libre is the refuge of the in- 
surgents. 

In the dedicatory poem to his father, Sherman 
characterizes the whole body of his lyrics :— 


These are songs for gladsome youth, 
Half in jest and half in truth; 
Lyrics light as gales that toss 
Leaves the orchard floor across,— 
Lyrics gay as carols sung 
Blossom-laden vines among; 

All pitched in a major key, 

Catch and madrigal and glee; 
Songs where inspiration came 

In the constant leaping flame 

Of my love for her whose eyes 
Look on us from Paradise, 

And my love for you whose heart 
Gave Love’s mariner the chart 
That he might find only joy— 
Only joy for me, your boy. 

How easily it runs! You can see all it re- 
quires is a certain knack and there is no end 
to it. He is just as fluent in double rhymes 
which fall with inevitable cleverness, as, for in- 
stance, in his “Rhyme for Priscilla” :— 

Dear Priscilla, quaint and very 
Like a modern Puritan, 
Is a modest, literary, 
Merry young American; 
Horace she has read, and Bion 
Is her favorite in Greek; 
Shakespeare is a mighty lion 
In whose den she dares but peek; 
Him she leaves to some sage Daniel, 
Since of lions she’s afraid,— ' 
She prefers a playful spaniel, . 
Such as Herrick or as Praed; 
And it’s not a bit satiric 
To confess her fancy goes 
From the epic to the lyric 
On a rose. ‘ 


Isn’t it clever? 


Wise Priscilla, dilettante, 
With a sentimental mind, 
Does n't deign to dip in Dante, 
And to Milton isn’t kind; 
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Hold on, there! In the first stanza she likes 
Horace and Bion, and yet doesn’t take to Mi!- 
ton! Is that consistent? Alas! How rhymes 
take the poet prisoner and lead him away in 
chains where he doesn’t want to go! 
L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, 
Have some merits she will grant, 
All the rest is only so-so,— 
Enter Paradise she can’t! 


(Can it be that Sherman mispronounced L’Al- 
legro? It sounds like it!) 


She might make a charming angel 
And she will if she is good, 

But it’s doubtful if the change ’Il 
Make the Epic understood. 

Honey-suckling, like a bee, she 
Goes and pillages his sweets, 

And it’s plain enough to see she 

Worships Keats. 


Gay Priscilla,—just the person 
For the Locker whom she loves; 
What a captivating verse on 
Her neat-fitting gowns or gloves 
He could write in catching measure, 
Setting all the heart astir! 
And to Aldrich what a pleasure 
It would be to sing of her,— 

He, whose perfect songs have won her 
Lips to quote them day by day. 
She repeats the rhymes of Bunner 

In a fascinating way, 
And you'll often find her lest in— 
She has reveries at times— 
Some delightful one of Austin 
Dobson's rhymes. 


O Priscilla, sweet Priscilla, 
Writing of you makes me think, 

As I burn my brown Manila, 
And immortalize my ink, 

How well satisfied these poets 
Ought to be with what they do, 

When, especially, they know it’s 
Read by such a girl as you; 

I who sing of you would marry 
Just the kind of girl you are,— 

One who doesn’t care to carry 
Her poetic taste too far,— 

One whose fancy is a bright one, 
Who appreciates a light one 

Such as mine. 


I have cited this lyric because it mentions the 
poets whom Sherman especially harks back to: 
Herrick, Praed, “Honey-Suckling,”’ Locker- 
Lampson, Aldrich and Austin Dobson. In a 
later lyric, “The Library,” where 


The eastern wall from frieze to plinth 
Shall be the poet's labyrinth, 
the only “lords of rhyme” he mentions are 
“Homer down to Dobson’s time.” In “Revery’ 
it is Herrick; and to Herrick a whole poem is 
dedicated; while in “A Garland” he deliberately 
strings into stanzas his favorites, in their order 
of preference :— 
For each a laurel leaf, 
One stanza brief, 
I make 
Memory’s sweet sake. 


C 


Theocritus, Horace, Omar-FitzGerald, Shake- 
speare, Herrick, Keats, Longfellow, Tennyson, 
Aldrich. Like Herrick, he often chooses odd 
forms of verse, brief lines and not always happy 
conceits, as where in a quatrain he compares 
the moon to a moth climbing up a cloth! Like 
Dobson, he essays the French art-stanzas— 
rondeaux, ballades, rondels, and shows a good 
deal of skill in making them natural and un- 
forced. It is rather odd that he apparently ac- 
knowledges no obligation to Calverley and Lang. 
He would have had to delve early and late to 
find a rhyme for Calverley, but Lang and sang 
offered a bully chance, as the Colonel might say. 
I do not want to be considered too satirical, 
for, when all is said, Sherman was a born singer, 
and his best things have a perennial charm which 
will insure them immortality. Here is one, 
which must have served as a Valentine and is 

appropriate for any “February” :— 

Like mimic meteors the snow 
In silence out of heaven sifts, 

And wanton winds that wake and blow 

Pile high their monumental drifts. 


And looking through the window panes 
I see, mid loops and angles crossed, 
The dainty geometric skeins 
Drawn by the fingers of the Frost. 


*T is here at dawn when comes his Love 
All eager and with smile benign,— 

A golden Sunbeam from above 
To read the Frost's gay valentine. 


His gay sense of fun is evident in the ron- 
deau :— 


BEHIND HER FAN. 
Behind her fan of downy fluff 
Sewed on soft saffron satin stuff, 
With peacock feathers, purple-eyed, 
Caught daintily on either side, 
The gay coquette displays a puff. 


Two blue eyes peep above the buff; 
Two pinky pouting lips, . . . enough! 
That cough means surely come and hide 
Behind her fan. 


The barque of Hope is trim and tough, 
So out I venture on the rough, 
Uncertain sea of girlish pride. 
A breeze! I tack against the tide,— 
Capture a kiss and catch a cuff,— 
Behind her fan. 
How lovely this perfect quatrain :— 
SURF MUSIC. 
Lying beside the margin of the deep, 
I hear the music of mysterious streams 
Sung by the waves ;—like voices heard in dreams 
Moving along the shadowed shore of sleep. 
And this 
LYRICS. 
In Nature’s open book 
An epic is the sea, 
A lyric is the brook :— 
Lyrics for me! 
or this brief catch :-— 
REMEMBRANCE. 
Day to my héart 
With you comés always fair :— 
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When you depart 
’T is twilight there. 


Then love unbars . 
The door of dreams for me, 
And lights the stars 
Of memory. 
He kept true to his confession, beginning his 
“Lyrics of Joy” :— 
When I was young I made a vow 
To keep youth in my heart as long 
As there were birds upon the bough 
To gladden me with song. 


To learn what lessons Life might give, 
To do my duty as I saw, 

To love my friends, to laugh and live, 
Not holding Death in awe. 


So all my lyrics ring of joy, 

And shall until my lips are mute; 
In old age happy as the boy 

To whom God gave the lute. 

Most of his poems are pitched in the major 
key, but he could, on occasion, tune his lute to 
minor melodies, as can be seen in that tender 
and haunting lament worthy of Tom Hood :— 


DIES ULTIMA. 
White in her woven shroud, 
Silent she lies, 
Deaf to the trumpets loud 
Blown through the skies; 
Never a sound can mar 
Her slumber long; 
She is a faded star,— 
A finished song! 


Over her hangs the sun, 
A golden glow; 

Round her the planets run, 
She does not know; 

For neither gloom nor gleam 
Can reach her sight; 

She is a broken dream,— 
A dead delight! 

It is rather difficult to be quite fair to Frank 
Dempster Sherman, for, while in all of these 
poems his masculine rhymes are so desperately, 
fatally inevitable, so to speak, he shows much 
originality in feminine endings. And after all, 
when one realizes that Dante, in all the 14,233 
lines of the Divina Commedia, used only about 
750 different rhyme-ends—an average of seven 
to each canto—it seems of small importance, 
anyway. But the real difficulty is in selection 
from such an array of tempting examples. So 
what I have chosen must be only a fillip to lead 
the reader to make his own. 

Clinton Scollard furnishes a succinct and 
sympathetic introduction to the beautiful memo- 
rial edition of Sherman’s poems, which is 
adorned by a portrait and a facsimile of his ex- 
quisite chirography. He was of mixed English 
and Scotch ancestry and of the old New Eng- 
land stock, his line running back on his father’s 
side to Philip Sherman, who landed at Boston in 
1633 and went to Portsmouth, R. I., where he 
became fitst secretary of that colony. Frank 
Sherman was bort at Peekskill, New York, May 
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6, 1860, and prepared for college at the Military 
Academy there. Before he entered Columbia 
University he served as secretary to William de 
Caindry of the War Department in Washington. 

He was graduated in 1884, having specialized 
in architecture under the late William R. Ware. 
He began a post-graduate course at Harvard, 
but was interrupted by the ill-health of his 
father, a prominent educator and writer. He 
became in turn Fellow in Architecture, instruc- 
tor, adjunct professor and professor of graphics 
at Columbia, retaining his position until his 
death, September 19, 1916. 

Everyone who came into contact with him 
agreed as to his fidelity, his contagious enthu- 
siasm, his exquisite taste, his wide knowledge, his 
genius for recondite research and his lovable 
qualities. Few men exercised a more beneficent 
influence or had a more loyal circle of friends. 
He was a genuine lover of Nature, and Nature’s 
moods found echo in his. Almost every aspect 
of flowers and sunshine and sea and land awoke 
in him a lyric response. He was equally fortu- 
nate in writing for children, and his poems for 
the little folk certainly, as Mr. Scollard says, 
hold their own with Stevenson’s “Child Garden 
of Verses.” During the last six years of his 
life he devoted his spare time to the compilation 


of the Sherman family genealogy and wrote no 
poems. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC SENTIMENT 
[A. E. Winship, in Boston Daily Advertiser.] 


It is cause for congratulation that the Boston 
Council has approved the proposed legislative 
action looking to an increase in the salaries of 
teachers. 

There is no state in the Union in which there 
appears to be so little real public school educa- 
tional sentiment as in Massachusetts. This is 
not the time to present reasons, but merely to 
state facts as they appear. 

The Board of Education of late years often 
appeals to the Legislative Educational Commit- 
tee with little effect. 

The Legislative Educational Committee is 
rarely a committee of eminent legislators, 
judged by legislative experience or prominence 
in debate. Members of the Senate and House 
do not appear to regard places on this commit- 
tee as opportunities for either prominence or 
service. , 

Members of this committee rarely attend its 
hearings if they are on any other committe 
with a hearing at the same time. Judged from 
appearances, education is way down in the scale 
of interest and importance in legislation. 

Outside of the committee there is rarely a 
leader in the legislature who cares to make a 
great speech on a constructive educational ques- 
tion. 

By an unusual combination of circumstances 
Governor McCall owed his start in national 
public life largely to an address en education in 
the Massachusetts Legislature. 
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More than thirty years ago William E. Bar- 
tett, then publisher of the Advertiser, was 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
Samuel W. McCall, then editor of the Adver- 
tiser, was a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I chanced to be much interested in 
one of the most important measures for the im- 
provement of rural schools that has ever 
been passed by any state legislature in the 
country. Its friends were few, its opponents 
many and strong. The Speaker was vigorously 
opposed, making it a campaign issue. The de- 
bate was about to close, with all the oratory 


against the measiire, when Mr. McCall unex- 
pectedly arose, and in a calm, demonstrating, 
compelling argument buried the opposition so 
deep that it did- not even gasp. When he was 
a candidate for Congress the first time it was 
largely due to that speech that his third of the 
convention ultimately became two-thirds. 

Most of the really great educational legisla- 
tion in Massachusetts since the days of Horace 
Mann has been due to the championship of 
some one in the Legislature. There was never 


a better opportunity for great leadership than 
now. 


a 


THE UNITED STATES SCHOOL GARDEN ARMY 


BY LESTER S. IVINS 


\ 


Director Central Western States 


We are marshaling the forces on land, on 
sea and in the air, to throw them on the side 
of right. Engines are being assembled to carry 
equipment and food-stuffs; steamships are gath- 
ering to carry this material across the water; 
aeroplanes by the thousands are under con- 
struction, and behind it all are the men and 
women of the country. What of the young 
people of the land—the boys and girls? 

The formation of the United States School 
Garden Army, inspired by United States Com- 
missioner of Education, Hon. P. P. Claxton, 
and recently called into activity by the Presi- 
dent, is an attempt to organize the boys and 
girls of this land as food producers. It is an 
attempt to mobilize the children to help meet a 
food emergency in order that the future may be 
safeguarded against want. By no means is it 
a plan to commercialize the boys and girls. Pos- 
sibly growing food-stuffs for dollars and cents 
alone is commercialism, but growing food-stuffs 
to help feed those at home, and in order to re- 
lease food for the soldier boys in France, is pa- 
triotism. 

The Department of the Interior, under the 
direction of President Wilson, has placed the 
Bureau of Education at Washington in charge 
of the movement, knowing that gardening has 
large educational possibilities, as well as an 
economic value. Production and real living in- 
struction go hand in hand. There are great 
opportunities for food production in an army of 
five million children. There are hundreds of 
acres to be tilled—there are millions of children 
eager to work. In order that the immediate aim 
of food production and the ultimate aim of edu- 
cational advancement, through permanently em- 
ployed garden teachers and supervisors, may be 
assured, five specialists in gardening and agri- 
culture and one specialist in city school adminis- 
tration have been called to Washington by the 
government to take charge of the drive. The 
United States has been divided into five sec- 
tions, namely, Northeastern States, Southern 
States, South Atlantic States, Mountain States 
and Central Western States, under Regional 
Directors C. M. Weed, F. A. Merrill, John S. 


Randall, C. A. Stebbins and the author of this 


article, respectively. Superintendent J. H. Francis — 


is acting as general director of the office force 


and publicity manager for the movement. 


A new army unit, numbering five million chil- 
dren, has therefore been called out, the ages 
ranging from nine to sixteen. 

The working plan of the United States School 
Garden Army is as follows :— 

1, To get in touch with as many teachers as 
possible through school men, teachers’ journals, 
newspapers, colleges and normal schools. 

2. To urge Boards of Education, school su- 
perintendents and clubs to secure teachers and 
supervisors of gardening. 

3. To issue instructive, helpful leaflets cover- 
ing all phases of gardening. All matter in- 
tended for instructional purposes is being pre- 
pared by the regional directors, and will be dis- 
tributed from Washington, D. C., direct to 
superintendents, garden teachers and garden su- 
pervisors. 

Particular attention in this movement is being 
given to boys and girls living in cities, towns 
and villages of more than 200 inhabitants. How- 
ever, every boy and girl in the land must be 
given an equal chance to cultivate the soil for 
Uncle Sam and the privileges of enlistment in 
the United States School Garden army. 

Any group of young gardeners already or- 
ganized in any institution may become a part of 
the U. S. S. G. A. This army movement is not 
intended to conflict with any organization al- 
ready formed, but rather to stimulate and inspire 
all children to do better work. Communities 
that are best organized to do garden work have 
already planned to become a division in the U. 


S. S. G. A. Any appropriate name may be 
given the division. 


The directors of the army, therefore, urge all 
teachers interested in gardening to apply for en- 
listment cards and report the number. of chil- 
dren under their charge, whether the children 
are otherwise organized or not. Thus all the 
boys and girls will become a part of the U. S. S. 
G. A. and will receive its privileges. The unit 


Continued on page 440, 
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TEACHER BENEFITS FROM SURVEYS* 


One of the Breakfasts at Atlantic City had as 
the basis of its stimulating discussion “Teacher 
Benefits from School Surveys,” which contains 
the gist of thirty survey reports from widely 
separated localities. 

Over fifty thousand classroom teachers have 
within the last few years been “surveyed.” With 
few exceptions they have patriotically, if not 
eagerly, done their part. They have given and 
rated and submitted to standard tests, not-yet- 
standard tests and never-to-be-standard tests. 
They have divulged their ages and their pre- 
sumptive qualifications or disqualifications with 
perfect good-will, and subjected their souls to 
the inquiries of college professors and young- 
sters gathering data for graduating certificates 
or Ph.D. theses, and have even religiously pur- 
chased copies of survey reports. Other teachers 
totalling thousands, in normal schools and col- 
leges of education are studying survey reports, 
not as side issues or illustrative material, but as 
gospel guides to success, especially in supervis- 
ing. 

‘Finally, in the cities and states surveyed news- 
paper editors and influential laymen follow the 
practice which Superintendent L, R. Alderman 
of Portland described at the breakfast, namely, 
“When they want to find out something about 


«Teacher Benefits from School Surveys.’ Institute for Public Ser- 
vice, 51 Chambers Street, New York City. Paper. 24 pages. Price, 10 
gents, 
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home schools, instead of visiting the schools 
they read survey reports showing what used to 
be wrong with the schools,” 

Under the circumstances it is obviously high 
time that someone should ask the question: 
“What help in classroom instruction have 
teachers themselves or supervisors received in 
return for the earnest effort which has been 
spent in having their work surveyed?” 

The reports are allowed to tell their own 
story, except that the Institute furnishes the 
headlines which precede the quotations and the 
boxed questions which follow them. 


No school man who has been surveyed or who 
plans to make a survey, and certainly no teacher 
who was subject to rating and philosophizing by 
supervisors, can fail to get out of the twenty-four 
pages many ideas that will help toward better 


teaching and more sincere thinking about school 
work, 


“Immediacy of Dynamic Doubt and Habit of 
Confident Judgment” is the heading of one page. 
The quotation insists that the only way to cure 
misspelling is to “require absolutely—permitting 
no exceptions—that every piece of work be 
re-written entirely if it contain so much as a 
single misspelled word.” The justification for 
this.extreme treatment is that it is hopeless for 
teachers to expect to cure misspelling except 
by engendering within the pupils “immediacy of 
dynamic doubt” and “habit of confident judg- 
ment.” What words children misspell, how 
many classes were examined, what efforts were 
being made by teachers—none of these facts 
were reported. The page ends with this ques- 
tion by the Institute: “Why should a city pay 
several thousand dollars for dissertations that 
can be bought at book stores for less than it 
cost to print the above extract from a spelling 
survey ?” 

Nor is the book entirely critical. Just opposite 
the matter above quoted is another page en- 
titled “An Oasis of Concrete,” which is a de- 
scription of an elementary class in free expres- 
sion. After reading this description no teacher, 
whether in a rural school or in a city high 
school, could have failed to have gained either a 
new idea or confirmation of an old practice in 
vitalizing oral expression. After this quotation 
the Institute questions: “Would you expect to 
find this description exactly opposite the ‘im- 
mediacy of dynamic doubt’ suggestion for spell- 
ing teachers?” 


“Water, water, everywhere 

And not a drop to drink” 
begins another page (fortunately “The Ancient 
Mariner” is well enough known so that the mis- 
quotation will do no harm), which states that 
one survey report contains 3,369 pages, of 
which 222 are given to teaching staffs and to 
what schools teach and might teach, with “not 
one page” and “not one line” to “specific de- 
scription of instruction observed.” 

Still another survey report of 12,500 words 
apologizes for not having been able “to study at 
first hand the methods and quality of instruc- 
tion.” One of the questions that follows this is: 
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“Ought out-of-town surveyors be paid for apply- 
ing tests which home surveyors might easily 
apply, or for writing dissertations that might be 
dictated into a phonograph without leaving 
home?” 

The coneluding illustration, entitled “Ideals 
Defined for Caste-Fitting Instruction,” is of a 
report that has recently been much advertised as 
exemplifying correct scientific method and high- 
est educational ideals. The quotation refers to 
the teaching of English, and says that “every 
child should be trained to read well enough for 
his life’s activities . . . , not to learn to spell 
words that he will not use in his writing,” “No 
grammar beyond that which is needed for ariy 
circumstances for which he may use it” (in speak- 
ing, not in listening), and “not to expend energy 
in polishing his pronunciation much beyond that 
which is actually required for future social par- 
ticipation in his own social class.” Following 
this are two questions: “What does this ideal 
mean to the classroom teachers of your local- 
ity?” and “How does it fit into the ideal of our 
nation in its war to make the world safe for 
democracy?” 

Interesting contrasts are given between a sur- 
vey which tells what it sees so that teachers can 
easily know what the writer is talking about and 
other surveys that give no or little descriptive 
matter and fail to tell either how many teachers 
were visited or how many might have been 
visited. 

Apparently the era of surveys is past and 
those who have been collecting survey reports 
should certainly have “Teachers’ Benefits from 
School Surveys” as the culmination of the col- 
lection. 

If any sensitive surveyor objects to the spirit 
of this interesting pamphlet he will do well to 
remember that a multitude of those surveyed 
have objected to the spirit of the surveys. No 
collection of surveys can be quite fair without 
this unique survey of the surveyors. Whoever 


declines to read this pamphlet will be suspected . 


of a willingness to be unfair; of not being willing 
to see himself as others see him. 
THE NEW N. E. A. 


We have had some letters of dissent from our 
editorial on the New National Education Associ- 
ation from those who think we should personally 
and editorially accept or oppose the new scheme 
and not hide behind the action of the Council 
and the Department. 

If we regarded it as a matter of principle we 
should certainly agree with our critics, but it is 
a gamble, pure and simple. If the results are 
such as Dr. Owen thinks they will be, we should 
certainly favor it. If they are half what he ex- 
pects, we should favor it. 

Personally we did not expect to favor it until 
the Council and the Department seemed to 
favor it. We feel that the present N. E. A. is 
doing very well. We were inclined to let well 
enough alone. We felt that there was a chance 
to develop forty-eight N. E. A. political machines 
and that the Association might be literally a 


gigatitic political machine. We are not at all 
sure that our impressions were not correct. It 
is a gamble. We have no convictions or opin- 
ions that justify our opposing any incidental 
modification of existig conditions when practi- 
cally all of those in whom we have confidence 
take a different view. 


COMMITTEE WORK—ANN ARBOR BOARD 
OF EDUCATION 


Ann Arbor’s Board of Education consists of 
nine members, three being elected each year for 
a term of three years. Prior to two years agu, 
when D. W. Springer was elected president of 
the Board, it had been operating by means of 
nine committees, each member of the Board 
serving as chairman of one committee, second 
member of another committee and third member 
of a third committee. In most instances this form 
of organization resulted in the chairman of the 
committee doing the work of that particular 
committee. 

Two years ago the committees were reduced 
to three, with three members each. The com- 
mittee on educational interests took over the 
work of the committees on teachers, textbooks, 
course of study and janitors. The committee on 
finance and property took over the work of the 
committees on finance, buildings and grounds 
and supplies. The committee on allied activities 
took over the work of the committees on health, 
library, playgrounds and summer school. They 
found that this form of committee work had a 
decided advantage over the old form in that it 
brought about a definite consultation by the 
members of the committees concerning the mat- 
ters intrusted to their care. 

In organizing the Board this year the three 
committees were abolished, and a Rotating Ex- 
ecutive Committee was established. This com- 
mittee consisted, in the first instance, of three 
members to serve respectively one month, two 
months and three months. Each month the re- 
tiring member serves as chairman of the com- 
mittee, and at the close of the monthly meeting 
the second member of the committee becomes 
chairman, the third member moves up to second 
place and a new member is appointed as the 
third member of the committee. This method 
permits a continuity of action, as at all times 
the majority of the committee are hold-overs 
The Board of Education meets monthly and re- 
fers all matters of detail to the executive com- 
mittee, with power to act. The executive com- 
mittee holds weekly meetings. The chairman of 
the committee presents a monthly report to the 
Board of Education, and a Synopsis of the 
weekly meetings is sent to the members of the 
Board. There is also sent to the members of 
the Board, three days in advance of its meeting 
a statement as to the general matters which will 
be referred to the Board by the executive com- 
next meeting. 

ne of the arguments often gi 
small school board is that it can 
mittee of the whole and thus study every phase 
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of the school problems. The practical working 
out, however, of even the small school board, is 
that much work is referred to special committees 
appointed to consider matters of a similar na- 
ture. The value of the rotating committee plan 
of organization is that during the year every 
member of the Board will touch every phase of 
school activity, and in that way will become in 
a short space of time better acquainted with 
school problems than is possible under any other 
arrangement. 
member will serve on this executive committee 
in any year will, of course, be dependent upon 
the size of the Board and the size of the com- 
mittee. This plan provides a method by which 
action may be secured by the superintendent at 
any time on any matter of detail, for the execu- 
tive committee, while not having power to es- 
tablish new policies, may act on any matter of 
detail requiring immediate attention. 


ARKANSAS IN THE LEAD 


It is with exceptional pleasure that we an- 
nounce the significant departure of the College 
of Education, State University of Arkansas, J. R. 
Jewell, dean. 

The new plan makes the College of Educa- 
tion the direct, sympathetic “Big Brother” to all 
high schools, not primarily to toll students to 
the University, and in no sense as official fault- 
finder for the University. 

The new leader in this secondary school prog- 
ress is to be Dr. J. L. Purdom, a doctor of 


‘ philosophy of Harvard University, and at present 


superintendent of schools, Great Barrington, 
Massachusetts. He is a Kentuckian and has 
been state high school inspector of that state. 

He will teach in the College of Education on 
secondary organization and administration ap- 
proximately half the year, and will visit every 
high school of the state sympathetically and 
helpfully the other half of the year. 

WAR GARDENS 


There was cause for disappointment in re- 
sults in the school-home garden campaign of 
last year, but there is not likely to be a repe- 
tition of the weaknesses of 1917. All war garden 
work will be skilfully supervised. We have al- 
ready called attention to the fact that President 
Wilson has given the Bureau of Education 
$50,000 to be used in promoting efficiency in this 
matter. States, counties and cities will offer 
prizes for garden achievement, and individuals 
will multiply the official prizes. 

The lowest garden unit area to be considered 
is fifty square feet. St. Paul already has sched- 
uled 2,500 acres in that city, and not less than 
$200 an acre or half a million dollars as a return 
will be satisfactory. 

Efficiently supervised, that is not an unreason- 
able expectation. If all cities will accept the St. 
Paul pace the schools can raise all that the 
homes of America will need next year, saving 
the commercial farm products for the boys 
“over there” and their associates “over there.” 


The number of months which a. 
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WEBER’S ELECTION 


H. C. Weber has been elected superintendent 
of Nashville for three years at $3,600 salary. 
This gives great joy to all who remember his 
service as superintendent for many years prior 
to the election of J. J. Keyes, who resigns of 
his own motion to accept the less strenuous sec- 
vice as teacher of mathematics in the high 
school. Mr. Weber was one of the first superin- 
tendents in the South to be nationally known. 
He was both sane and progressive. He put the 
city On a progressive pace and _ kept it there. 
Under his leadership several teachers became 
prominent in educational activities nationally. 
His return to the superintendency will mean 
much to Nashville and to Tennessee. He was 
elected by a vote of seven out of nine members. 
Che vote was as great a compliment to him as 
his election is important to the city. 


SCOUTING AND ‘RECREATIONAL LEAD- 
ERSHIP 


_We are using prominently this week an ar- 
ticle by Pirie Macdonald on “Scouting and Rec- 
reational Leadership.” The World War has put 
new meaning into the Boy Scout activity. It 
has made the Boy Scout the proper thing in 
every school district in the United States. We 
are exceedingly pleased to present our readers 
with the most masterful presentation of the 
whole subject that we have seen. 

THE PRICE 

The Kaiser can form no idea of the state of 
mind of Americans. No leader in Germany will 
live to see Germany appreciated in the New 
World. It will be a terrible price she will pay 
for the Kaiser nightmare. We have been in 
every state in the Union but two since the 
the United States entered the war, and the anti- 


German feeling is everywhere and grows more 
intense every day. 


“Teachers’ Plattsburghs,” at which approxi- 
mately 300,000 public school teachers will be 
given practical training in patriotic education, 
will be conducted during the coming summer by 
the National Security League. The training will 
be given in connection with the regularly estab- 
lished summer schools and specially organized 
training camps. 

Un-Americanized Germans are going to bé 
more and more uncomfortable on this side of 
the Atlantic every day. Their life here will be 
intolerable by and by. They should appreciate 
that this war is going to make the United States 
thoroughly American. 

National Education Association June 30 to 
July 6, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Arbor Day and Bird Day should receive the 
utmost attention this year. : 


Salaries must be raised on more than a fifty- 
dollar basis. 


Every boy of Boy Scout age. should he a Boy 
Scout. 


Play must pay. 
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HENRY SABIN 


BY HOMER H, SEERLEY 
Cedar Falls, lowa 


Henry Sabin was born in Pomfret, Windham 
County, Connecticut, October 23, 1829, and died 
at Chula Vista, California, March 22, 1918 ; in- 
terment by cremation at San Diego, California. 
He was the son of Noah Sabin, farmer, and 
Betsey Cleveland-Sabin. He fitted for college 
at Woodstock Academy, Connecticut, and at 
eighteen entered Amherst College, graduating 
in 1852. He became a teacher as a life work, 
being in charge of the Union School at Nauga- 
tuck, Connecticut, for five years, and then be- 
came owner and principal of the Collegiate In- 
stitute at Matawan, New Jersey. In 1864 he 
became principal of the Eaton Grammar School 
in New Haven, Connecticut, and came to Clin- 
ton, Iowa, as superintendent of city schools in 
1870. He at once assumed leadership in the 
solving of problems of public school education 
in Iowa, being prominent on the platform, and 
through his executive work in doing notable 
service in the common schools of the United 
States. He was president of the Iowa State 
Teachers’ Association in 1878, and gave an ad- 
dress on that occasion that was long the model 
of educational addresses from the standpoint of 
literary form and masterly eloquence. Among 
his addresses was one on “Education and the 
State,” and another on “The Children of Crime,” 
that were notable contributions to educational 
literature. From 1887 to 1891 and from 1893 
to 1897 he was the highly-esteemed superintend- 
ent of public instruction for Iowa, during which 
eight -years, by addresses in Iowa and in the 
nation, he established a reputation that made 
Iowa notable in educational thought, practice 
and development. 

He was president of the Department of Super- 
intendence, N. E. A., in 1895, and was a working 
and effective member of the National Council 
for many years. It was in this relation as an 
educator he made his most notable contribution 
to educational progress as chairman of the com- 
mittee of twelve on rural schools. This report 
is yet the compendium on the rural education 
problems and practice in the United States, and 
thus far it has no successor or superior in its 
vision, scope or conclusions. This report he 
edited and much of it he wrote from his own 
experience and judgment, giving to the state 
much distinction through his identification as a 
citizen and chief educational officer. 

After retiring from the office of Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction he organized and main- 
tained a reliable teachers’ exchange in- partner- 
ship with his elder son, wrote books, delivered 
addresses and carried on an extensive personal 
correspondence, writing nearly all of these pro- 
fessional letters of friendship and good-will in his 
own hand. His best known books are: “The 


Making of Iowa,” an historical treatise, prepared 
in connection with his younger son, and “Talks 
to Young People,” advisory and affectionate ad- 
dresses originally given to high school boys and 
girls of Clinton, Iowa. 

He married Esther F. Hotchkiss in Naugatuck, 
Connecticut. Four children were born to them, 
of whom two are living—Elbridge H. Sabin, 
author, lawyer and ranchman, and Edwin L. 
Sabin, author,—both residents of California. 
He was a devoted member of the Episcopal 
Church, and was a man of sterling character and 
unchallenged faith in truth and righteousness. 

To have known him _ personally was a con- 
stant blessing and to be his friend and corre- 
spondent was a benediction of inspiration and 
confidence. His years were full of realizations 
and noble aims and his conceptions of life in his 
active years were always the highest and best. 
I close this brief letter on his notable career by 
quoting a few sentences from his presidential 
address to the teachers of Iowa. Hear his 
words again in that imperial cadence: “Again 
the year, bearing the inverted torch, hastens to 
join its fellows—the hoary venerable throng 
that congregate in the great halls of the past. 
Impelled by unseen forces, the massive pendu- 
lum swings in its eternal arc, while the great 
hands upon the dial-plate move slowly forward, 
never backward. As we meet in annual conven- 
tion to discuss subjects of vital interest to the 
state, it is fair to ask, are we earnest seekers 
after the truth? Are we ready to accept it 
wherever found, not on account of its surround- 
ings, but because of its divine nature? The star 
in the east led the wise men to the lowly stable 
of the wayside inn, but it led them to the Babe 
of Bethlehem.” “We are daily making 
something more enduring than history—we are 
making character. This world is not our rest. 
There are not many to whom it is given, as it 
was to Moses, to look from Pisgah’s top into 
the promised land which lies beyond Jordan, 
but the promised land is there, just over the 
river, in the Paradise of God. There is another 
realm than this. Here the sentence passed upon 
these mortal bodies must be fulfilled. The hand 
must forget its cunning; the tearful eye must 
close in perpetual sleep; the wearied limbs shall 
find refreshing rest. But there each character, 
which our thoughts, our words, our deeds have 
helped to form, must stand out in full relief in 
the radiant presence of the Eternal One, black- 
ened and scarred by the fires of passion, cor- 
roded by lust, swarfed by selfishness, hideous 
and deformed; or else beautiful in its fair pro- 
portions, perfect in its symmetry, carved and 
sculptured by many a deed of charity and love, 
crowned with the benediction of peace, a thing 
of beauty and a joy forever.” 

To the ex-presidents, 
Iowa State Teachers’ Association, 
March 25, 1918. 


oo 


There is a wide difference between teaching and giving instruction. The schools are sup- 
posed to do teaching whatever the colleges and universities may do.—I’. B, Pearson. 
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A NEW FIELD FOR AMBITIOUS TEACHERS—(I1.) 


BY DR, F, F, NALDER 
University of California 


THE MEANS OF EXTENSION SERVICE. 

Some account of present methods used in this 
service will perhaps suggest the necessary quali- 
fications of extension workers. As time goes 
on, for reasons indicated in the preceding ar- 
ticle, new methods will surely be developed. The 
extension division of the University of Cali- 
fornia, which employs various extension meth- 
ods, may be described as typical. It is organized 
into seven sub-divisions known as_ Bureaus. 
Four of these Bureaus are concerned with in- 
struction, as follows:— 

1. The Bureau of Class Instruction, which 
organizes and supplies instructors for classes 
outside of the university. During 1916-17, in 
311 classes conducted in eight California cities, 
there were 5,014 enrollments by grown-up 
people who were practically all engaged in in- 
dustrial, domestic or professional activities. The 
following subjects were taught: Business, edu- 
cation, English, household economics, hygiene. 
interior decoration, languages, mathematics, 
music and technical branches. 

2. The Bureau of Correspondence Instruc- 
tion, which gives about two hundred courses by 
mail, in business subjects; English; civil, elec- 
trical, hydraulic and mechanical engineering, 
drawing and drafting ; economics; history; house- 


_ hold economy; foreign languages; mathematics ; 


musical theory; political and government; and 
science. At present this service reaches up- 
wards of four thousand people, and the demand 
for it is indicated by the fact that new requests 
for courses in practically every conceivable 
branch of learning come to the Bureau from all 
over the world at the rate of nearly ten thou- 
sand per year. 

3. The Bureau of Lectures, which provides 
lectures singly or in courses for communities, 
clubs or other organizations. 

4. The Bureau of Visual Instruction, which 
collects and circulates educational stereopticon 


‘slides, motion picture films and industrial ex- 


hibits that illustrate many commercial and manu- 
facturing processes. More recently there has 
been added to this Bureau a Current Events 
Service, which circulates illustrated monthly lec- 
tures on current events for educational pur- 
poses. 

The other three Bureaus aim at larger forms 
of public service. They are: (1) The Bureau of 
Public Discussion, which promotes and directs 
interest in public questions by organizing debat- 
ing clubs and discussion centres; by suggesting 
programs for literary societies, and by conduct- 
ing the Interscholastic Public Speaking League 
of California; (2) the Bureau of General Infor- 
mation, which- answers inquiries, of whatever 
nature, addressed to it by the public or referred 
to it for answer; (3) the Bureau of Municipal 
Reference, which acts as a clearing house for 
inquiries and information concerning municipal 
government and administtation; it collects and 


distributes data bearing upon the solution of 
municipal problems from all printed sources of 
information and directly from specialists in ad- 
ministration, finance, public health and allied 
subjects. 

Some university departments of extension 
emphasize forms of service not emphasized at 
present in California, such as community insti- 
tutes, welfare displays and exhibits, “community 
weeks,” etc. The names of these suggest their 
purpose. They are all extension enterprises 
which can be carried on under such an organiza- 
tion as that in California. Beyond doubt, as 
time goes on, and conditions and problems of 
public education change, some of the foregoing 
may become obsolete and new agencies of ex- 
tension service will be created. Also, extension 
is constantly starting educational enterprises 
which after a time become self-operative or are 
taken over by some other organization. Uni- 
versity extension does not seek to maintain a 
monopoly over any method. Its true spirit is 
marked by the most friendly co-operation with 
whatever will contribute toward attaining its 


great end, that of effective universal popular ed- 
ucation. 


It may be noted that in the foregoing plan of 
extension service the giving of public lectures 
occupies small space. University extension of 
the modern type differs from the first extension 
service attempted in this country, which was 
modeled after the original Oxford plan, and was 
begun in the United States by Professor Her- 
bert B. Adams of Johns Hopkins just thirty 
years ago. That service consisted almost wholly 
of public lectures by university professors, and 
had a brilliant, but brief vogue. One of its 
most acute contemporaries observed that it 
burned up like a fire of shavings, but soon went 
out. It created the impression, which was 
probably re-enforced by the prevalence of lec- 
tures in university teaching, that extension ser- 
vice consists mainly of lectures by university 
professors. 

The fundamental defect of the lecture method 
—that it attempts to pour knowledge upon 
people rather than to set in operation those 
psychological processes by which knowledge is 
really acquired—greatly limits its value to the 
new university extension. The best extension 
work today aims at consistent, continuous, scien- 
tific instruction along definite lines, at drawing 
out students’ ideas by requiring them to work. 
The lecture system, on the other hand, is in- 
formational rather than educational. The defects 
of popular university lecturing, so-called, have 
lately been set forth with a good deal of acumen 
and humor by Professor Edwin Greenlaw. in 
The Nation, under the title. “The University 
Crisis, and a Way Out.” To quote him briefly :— 

“Such extension has too oftet consisted of 
popular lectures of only fttomefitary value in 
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providing an evening’s entertainment of some- 
what higher quality than a bridge party or an in- 
vestigation of the movable art of Mary Pickford. 
It has been an appendix. The professor looks 
upon his participation in it as an opportunity to 
get away from the campus, to be entertained in 
a delightful home or perhaps to live in an ex- 
pensive hotel in the lordly manner of a commer- 
cial traveler, or to get his name in the local 
papers.” 

In conformity to scientific principles of social 
progress, effective university extension lays hold 
on those fundamental principles—the desire of 
the individual to know, and the intensive and 


sible. Its most effective methods are personal 
teaching of subjects intensively to small groups, 
who will make serious study their aim, and cor- 
respondence instruction of individuals where 
class organization is not possible. It follows 
that those who feel inspired to succeed in ex- 
tension teaching should determine to achieve 
results by these methods before they allow them- 
selves to try popular lecturing. The university 
extension lecturer must face the difficult job of 
continuously interesting and instructing mixed 
and heterogeneous audiences. Many ambitious 
and visionary academicians have gone down to 
complete and ignominious failures in attempts 


ceaseless activity of the human mind—that to make their classroom stuff “go” in extension 
makes all education and all social advances pos- lectures. 


Heads up and eyes to the front! Our boys are going in! Let neither doubts nor fears dis- 
turb your hearts today but be like those golden lads of ours, marching with a song on their lips 
and joyous April in their eyes into those fields incarnadine. And, oh, may we keep in our hearts 
the splendor of their sacrifice and the meaning of it all. Gallant, unselfish, unforgettable boys, 
God go with you as you go!—Boston Post, April 1. 
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TEACHER SHORTAGE IN NUMBER AND QUALITY 


[Public Service.] 


That too low salaries for grade teachers are 
forcing a teacher shortage and otherwise injur- 
ing schools will soon be everywhere recognized. 

How far can salary increases be made con- 
ditional upon increases in quality of teaching? 
What shall be the tests and who the judges of 
quality? 


QUALITY SHORTAGE AND REMEDIES. 

Teaching quality suffers when (1) teaching 
loses attracting and enthusing power; (2) 
teachers are worried about support; (3) teachers 
are unhappy from whatever cause; (4) super- 
vision does not mean helpfulness; (5) spurious 
tests of teaching quality are used. 

Improving quality is just as imperative as in- 
creasing numbers. The public will back success- 
ful efforts (1) to distinguish and reward ef- 
ficient teaching; (2) to find and develop the best 
each teacher has to give, and (3) to eliminate 
those who cannot be improved. 

Wanting to improve teaching quality is not 
the same as actually improving’ it. No one 
knows this better than teachers themselves. 
Knowing it they are under obligation to tell the 
public the truth by every recognized means of 
advertising and publicity within their reach. It 
is neither honest nor just nor patriotic for 
teachers to sit helplessly by when mis-measure- 
ments of teacher quality are proposed or in- 
stalled. 

Mis-measurements of teaching quality include: 
(1) Most current rating everywhere; (2) any rat- 
ing not based upon evidence; (3) any rating 
based upon hearsay; (4) any rating based upon 
prejudice ; (5) any rating not based upon specific, 
understandable elements of teaching; (6) any 
rating which the rated teacher herself has not 


had explained until she understands; (7%) any 
rating which is given before teachers have had 
their strong and weak points shown to them in 
time to show their best work; (8) any rating 
which makes the teacher a scapegoat for negli- 
gent, or telescopic, or Prussianistic, or lightning- 
change, or gossipy, or vindictive, or flirtatious, 
or book, or otherwise incompetent supervision 
that does not help; (9) any rating which treats 
any other factor whatsoever as equal to class- 
room work; (10) units of academic professional 
training. 

“Professional training” fetich: Passable suc- 
cess in listening and reciting or in attending at 
some college or summer school is a poor sub- 
stitute for professional training while actually 
teaching and supervising. 

What possible ethical or educational objection 
is there to having teachers and supervisors try 
out together in classrooms any academically or 
discussion-ly originated proposals for grading 
teachers before refusing the salary increases 
which the teacher shortage and other conditions 
will compel in salary levels? 

If teachers are competent enough to keep at 
all, should they be paid a living wage? 

If teachers are too incompetent to be paid a 
living wage, should they not be notified by some 
method which does not jeopardize or penalize 
ablest teachers? 

Should salaries be raised to meet the cost of 
living and the new competition which produces 
a teacher shortage before and apart from salary 
recognition of superior competence? 

Where has supervision yet earned the right or 
insight to separate sheep from goats and to put 
teachers in salary-tight, quality-tight compart- 
ments? 
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THE CHILDREN’S COURT 
BY ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


The wise judge sits in his stately chair, 

' Robed in a gown of black; 

And the big cops hurry the children there, 
And then they hurry them back. 

Shamed and tearful, or dazed and dumb, 
They answer their names’ stern call ; 

This boy peddled some chewing-gum, 
And that boy played baseball. 


For down in the narrow canyon-street 
There sounded a summons of May; 

And the children’s hearts and the children’s feet 
Kept time with the rhythm of play; 

And young, young life, with a joyous bound, 
Arose at the world-old call; 

So this boy threw some stones around, 
And that boy played baseball. 


The wise judge sits in his stately chair, 
Robed in a gown of black; 

The big cops hurry the children there, 
And then they hurry them back. 

But who is judged in the court today, 
As the words of sentence fall, 

The city that made it a crime to play, 
Or the boy who played baseball? 


THE UNITED STATES SCHOOL GARDEN 
ARMY 


Continued from page 433. 


of organization parallels the army. Teachers 
are urged to have the pupils, who are privates 
in the army, elect their captains and first and 
second lieutenants. Each is to secure insignia 
designating his rank. 

Enlistment sheets and cards, as well as the 
insignia, will be furnished by the United States 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. Fur- 
ther information may be had on application to 
the writer, addressed in care of the Bureau of 
Education, 118 Pension Building, Washington, 

The teacher will become the chosen leader in 
this garden army. Upon her, as in all other 
educational endeavors, rests the success of the 
movement. She must supervise the gardens 
and impress the pupils that they are helping 
their soldier brothers in France. 

We are expecting 25,000 teachers to be 
chosen to direct this garden work in the United 
States. A great many have already volunteered 
to serve their country in time of need. These 
teachers will also instruct and encourage the 
children, visit the home gardens, and enlist the 
co-operation of the parents. We are very 
anxious that the boys and girls of America 
realize that they have enlisted in a great cause. 
We want them to sow seeds that will reap vic- 
tory. There are vacant areas in back yards and 
adjoining lots to be redeemed from weeds by 
patriotic boys and girls. 

We trust that the young folks, fathers and 
mothers and the teachers of our country will 
aid us in one of the greatest economical and 
educational endeavors ever undertaken in Amer- 
ica. Reports from every state in the Union al- 
ready indicate that this new Army will win a 
brilliant victory. 


April 18, 1918 
EXTENDING SOCIALIZATION 


My dear Mr. Winship: We have been hearing a great 
deal these latter days about the socialization of recitations 
in the high school. The time is most opportune for a 
larger interpretation of this term socialization, applying 
not only to individual recitations but to the work of the 
school -in its entirety, which includes all of its activities, 
both classroom and extra classroom, which make up the 
organized life of a school. 

We are trying in Framingham High School to make this. 
socializing agent felt in as many ways as possible, and we 
are making special efforts to have it function through our 
assemblies, both regular and special, to the end that the 
entire school may become a social unit. We feel that the 
term social implies knowledge of, interest in, planning for,. 
and participating in the activities of school; and in so far 
as it applies to assemblies, the conduct of these along the 
lines mentioned. 

Under the direction of Miss Alice E. Treat, head of the 
English department, this work has been developed until we 
feel that we are really accomplishing a great deal which is 
desirable. 

Miss Treat tells her own story of the work of the com- 
mittee in charge of the program for Lincoln Day, 1918:— 

There are four groups in charge of the work of prepara- 
tion—the class which has been given charge of that as- 
sembly ; the committee; the drafted pupils, and the teacher. 
The class started by appointing a chairman and four other 
members to work with him. From that point until the 
plan had been drawn up and the pupils selected who should 
present the program, the responsibility rested with the 
committee. 

It was necessary to have several committee meetings be- 
fore we achieved a satisfactory plan. When we had made 
our plan and it had been accepted by the teacher in charge, 
we chose the pupils from the school whom we thought 
would best represent the school. To choose from a school 
of from four to five hundred pupils the eleven or twelve 
who would carry out our program best was difficult. 

After the program had been made out and the people 
chosen, the committee as a whole had accomplished its 
work. The chairman then had the responsibility of noti- 
fying the pupils and explaining the program to them. 

We were fortunate in our selection and they took hold 
of the work splendidly. We set a date for the first re- 
hearsal, allowing a long enough time for those who had 
original themes to write, and yet not leaving so long a 
time that their interest would grow cold. The time be- 
fore the first rehearsal was most important to those who 
had original essays or themes to write. They first had to 
find their material, then write the paper and submit it for 
the approval of the teacher. If any corrections were neces- 
sary they were made and the theme learned. Those who 
had memory work to do had, of course, a much easier 
time. 

Unfortunately for us, school was closed for several days 
just before the date of the first rehearsal. This delay 
necessitated doing the work of rehearsing and correcting 
in a day and a half. The twelfth of February came on 
Tuesday this year, so that all the work had to be done on 
Monday and Tuesday morning. On Tuesday morning all 
who had a part in the program gave their work to the 
English class and the class offered any corrections or sug- 
gestions. Then each was sent to the assembly hall with a 
committee of two or three members of the class to go 
over his work there and receive any suggestions from his 
individual committee. 

Thus the final work was under the supervision of all the 
four groups—the class, the committee, each individual 
particinant, the teacher. 


Charles C. Tillinghast. 
Framingham, Mass. 
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A REAL PROBLEM 


Frank is a little first-grade lad. His mother gives him 
twenty-five cents every time he gets an “E” on his monthly 
report card. His family has a lot of money and it is easy 
to do it. 

John’s mother has use for every nickel she gets and she 
cannot give her boy twenty-five cents for an “E.” But it 
makes John indifferent and he really feels better when he 
doesn’t get an “E,” and his mother feels better when there 
is no “E.” 

John’s mother told the teacher that she wished she would 
not give John “E’s” even if he did earn them. 

What can the teacher do about it? 

Is it wise to speak to Frank’s mother? 

Is it wise to talk frankly to John? 

Can she say anything to the school? : 

Is it wise to talk this over at the Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation or Mothers’ Club? 


THE ENLISTMENT OF THE PROFESSION 


BY GEORGE D. STRAYER 


France and her colonies now enroll 110,000 teachers in a 
great national association. In the same proportion, the 
United States should enroll at least 140,000 teachers in the 
National Education Association. America’s teachers must 
stand together for America’s children. Nearly a hundred 
other national organizations are attempting to co-operate 
with the government through the schools. Why should 
not the teachers of America stand solidly together to make 
effective all this emergency work in education? 

Increased salaries for teachers and a better program of 
progressive education to meet America’s needs are certain 
to result if the teachers of America stand back of the Joint 
Commission of the National Education Association. At 
least 50,000 teachers should enlist at once. This army 
can be raised if, in proportion to the total number of teach- 
ers, each state should furnish its quota of recruits as fol- 
lows :— 


PROBLEMS ON FOOD 


BY A. N. FARMER 
TO WIN—PRODUCE MORE, EAT LESS. 


19,000,000 acres of spring wheat were sown in 1917. 
The average yield per acre for the last ten years was 13.2 
bushels. 

(a) How much will be produced at this rate? 

(b) In 1915 the average yield was 184 bushels per 
acre. How much would be produced at this rate? ? 

Exports from the United States to Europe of the neces-- 
sary foods have increased as follows :— 


Estimated 
Exported before | Exports 
the war 1917 
Ibs. Ibs. 
Dairy (butter, cheese, milk) 26,029,000 346,028,000 
Meat 493,848,000 1,833,283,000 
Wheat 120,000,000 577,000,000 


Find the number of tons and percentage increase in tons 
exported. Allowing 10,000 tons to a space, draw bars 
representing exports before the war and now. 


WHEAT. 


The United States and Canada have 100,000,000 bushels 
of wheat left over from last year. This year the United 
States raised 656,000,000 bushels and Canada 250,000,000 
bushels. If we use as much flour this year as usual, the 
United States and Canada will need 550,000,000 bushels 
of wheat for flour. They will also need 90,000,000 bushels 
for seed, 10,000,000 bushels for other industries, and 50,- 
000,000 bushels to carry over. How many bushels are 
there left for export? 


BREAD WILL HELP TO WIN THE WAR. 


Last year six bushels of wheat per person were con- 
sumed for flour, seed, etc., in the United States and two 
and one-third bushels per person were exported. How 
many bushels did we raise for each person? This year we 
need to export four bushels per person. 

(a) How many bushels of wheat does this leave for 
each person in this country? 

(b) How much less is this than was used in this coun- 
try by each person last year? (Assume that this year’s 
crop is the same as last year.) 

Wisconsin plants 101,000 acres of winter wheat. The 
average yield per acre is about 15 bushels. 

(a) About how much winter wheat can be expected? 

(b) The nation asks that Wisconsin plant 29,000 more- 
acres. How much will this increase the wheat crop? 

(c) If pure bred grain is used for seed, an acre may~ 
yield as much as 45 bushels of winter wheat. If better~ 
farming methods raised the average yield of wheat in: 
Wisconsin to 25 bushels per acre, how much more wheat 
would this produce on 101,000 acres? on 130,000 acres 2 

The cost of turning 4.5 bushels of wheat into a 196- 
pound barrel of flour and marketing the barrel of flour 
should be about $1.80, according to the United States Food 
Administration. Wheat last year cost $1.60 a bushel on 
the average. 

(a) What should flour have cost a barrel? 

(b) The average price of flour last year was $14 a 
barrel. How much more than the cost of production and 
marketing as shown in (a)? 

(c) 10,000,000 barrels of flour are marketed each 
month. How much extra profit has been made each month 
by manufacturers, wholesalers, and other flour distribu- 
tors? Who pays this? 


Alabama 874. Nevada 55 
Arizona 114. New Hampshire 259 
Arkansas R88 New Jersey 1,330 
California 1400 New Mexico 161 
Colorado 500 New York 4,326 
Connecticut 503 North Carolina 1,156 
Delaware 60 North Dakota 674 
District of Columbia 147. Ohio 2,546 
Florida 407 Oklahoma 1,032 
Georgia 1,198 Oregon 505 
Idaho 273 ~=Pennsylvania 3,440 
Illinois 2,735 Rhode Island 223 
Indiana 1,602 South Carolina 672 
lowa 2,232. South Dakota 572 
Kansas 1,249 Tennessee 1,064 
Kentucky 1,034 Texas 2,083 
Louisiana 606 Utah 273 
Maine 582 Vermont 273 
Maryland 518 Virginia 1,042 
Massachusetts 1,529 Washington 756 
Michigan 1,689 West Virginia R40 
Minnesota 1,456 Wisconsin 1,392 
Mississippi 913 Wyoming 135 
Missouri 1,819 — 
Montana 360 Total 50,507 
Nebraska 1,027 


— 


There is indeed need of the “uplift” among the unscrupulous rich. 


—Jessie Howell MacCarthy. 
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TABLE 


THE FOX READERS. By Florence C. Fox, United 
States Bureau of Education. 

MOTHER GOOSE, A PHONETIC PRIMER. 

FIRST READER. 

SECOND READER. 

TEACHERS’ MANUAL. 

New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This introduction to a new field by one of the great 

ublishing houses of the country can but be an event of 
igh significance. Miss Fox has attempted in one series 
to do what has usually been left for three distinct series. 
Her plan is new, her approach is new and her illustrations 
are new. She has made a new basal series, a new method 
series and a new literary series. 

Miss Fox stakes all on her new method of approach. 
Unlike most series the two lower books at least make no 
bid for a place for supplementary reading. She and her 
publishers propose to fight fairly and squarely with all 
other basal and method series. : 

While “new” is her slogan she has not failed to note the 
compelling elements in all of the successful series of read- 


s. 

While there is much of the genius of the author there 
is a reasonable amount of the masterfulness of the series 
her books must supplant if it is a great success. 

Miss Fox makes great claim to economy of time and 
effort in the first year of a child’s time. Without meeting 
this demand no new series could hope to win, for all of 
her strong competitors have been striving to attain that 
end. The Primer and First Reader are for the First 
Grade, and the Second is for the Second and Third Grades. 
We venture a Yankee guess that her “economy of time 
and effort” claim will enable her Second Grade pupils to 
read fluently and intelligently the Second Reader. 

The illustrations are certainly most captivating. 


A NEW BASIS FOR SOCIAL PROGRESS. By Wil- 
liam Charles White and Louis Jay Heath. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Price, $1.25. 

Educational equipment, its future and problems, a bal- 
ance between culturalists and vocationalists are all treated 
in this book by men of experience and of advanced motive. 
Education as regards its trend, present-day influences, pur- 

ses comprises the first third. A plan and its application 
in the second part, and correlation, with municipal founda- 
tion, delineation of courses and their application in the last 
part, comprises a complete whole. It suggests a plan of 
subdividing cities into sections of working size and ex- 
tending the same to educational problems. 


WILDENBRUCH’S DAS EDLE BLUT. Edited by John 
C. Weigel (University of Chicago). Cloth. 160 pp. 

BLUTHGEN’S DAS PETERLE VON NURNBERG. 
Edited by Josephine C. Doniat (Carl Schurz High 
School, Chicago). Cloth. Illustrated. 202 pp. 

STORM’S IMMENSEE. Edited by Alma S. Fick 

(Madisonville High School, Cincinnati). Cloth. Illus- 

trated. 202 pp. 

New S casa The Macmillan Company. Price, 40 cents, 

each. 

The Macmillan German Series, under the general editor- 
ship of Professor Camillo von Klenze (College of the City 
of New York) and Dr. Henrietta Becker von Klenze, of- 
fers these three recent additions to its list. Like the other 
books of this practical series, each volume contains an in- 
troduction on the author and his work, the usual notes 
and vocabulary, and a strikingly varied set of exercises 
(direct method) based on the text, in which use is made 
of numerous types of drill on forms, vocabulary, syntax, 
derivations of words, etc. The notes are partly footnotes 
in simple German, partly English notes placed in an 
appendix. The editions are distinctive and original in 
many respects and in accord with the latest pedagogical 
practice. 


COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. By Alfred M. 
Hitchcock. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.25. 

This manual brings together in one volume textbook 
matter needed in teaching composition in secondary 
schools. For earlier years emphasis is made on oral and 
written expression in carefully graded tasks, with drill in 
the use of words and manipulating of sentences to aid in 
fluency. In later years rhetorical theory is added to less 

frequent but more ambitious efforts in this line. The chap- 


ters are arranged in unified groups, independent of each 
other, so that the subject matter may be re-arranged to 
meet varying needs. The study of literature comes at the 
close of an unusually complete exposition of every pos- 
sible need for the student or teacher. Practice is so ar- 
ranged with example and the whole made attractive by 
twelve suggestive pictures for work, that the whole book 
is a model of clearness, usefulness and artistic conception. 


ELEMENTARY SPANISH GRAMMAR. By Aurelio 
M. Espinosa and Clifford G. Allen (Leland Stanford 
Junior University). New York: American Book Com- 
pany. Cloth. Illustrated. 367 pp. Price, $1.24. 

This standard and satisfying Spanish Grammar has been 
adopted in twenty-five universities, as many colleges and 
hundreds of cities and towns since its appearance a couple 
of years ago. For authoritativeness and practicality it 
ranks among the three or four leading books of its kind. 
It is characterized by interest, variety, modernity. What 
the editors call “practical exercises in reading, conversa- 
tion, and composition” are really practical. The last four 
lessons (Nos. 46-49) are exclusively devoted to commercial 
matters, affording a good beginning in Spanish commercial 
practice and correspondence. Some attention is paid to 
Spanish literature in the reading lessons, and a great deal 
to every-day life, customs, etc., among Spanish-speaking 
peoples. The illustrations are excellent. The book fur- 
nishes enough material in grammar, texts, conversation and 
composition for one year of college or two years of high 
school work. 


APPLETON’S | 
NEW HIGH SCHOOL TEXTS 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING | 
| 


By Joseph J. Klein | 
A Complete Course An Introductory Course 


A new, _ straight-to-the-point An abridged text which can | 
system which wastes no time on be covered in one year and which 
unnecessary routine er out of date furnishes the student with a 
business methods. The budget is ractical working knowledge of 


used as the progress of the work kkeeping. Abundant exer- 
requires and not simply for “busy _cises for practice are included. 
work.”’ 


Holmes and Gallagher’s 


COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC 


The newest and best high school text in English. Runs along lines 
parallel to those indicated in the Bureau of Education’s Bulletin en- 
titled ** Reorganization of English in Secondary Schools.”’ 


Gorton’s 


HIGH SCHOOL COURSE IN PHYSICS 


Revised Edition (1918) 


A new edition of this popular text is just ready. It will contain 
many attractive features. 


For prospectus and introductory terms write to 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


35 West 32d Street New York 


Oculists and Physicians 
many years ‘ore it was 
Beaut ul E es as are 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded Our Paysicians an 
uaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes that Need 
Gare. Try itin your Kyes and in Baby's Byes—No Smarting— 
Just Bye Comfort. Buy Murine of your Druggist—accept no 
Substitute, and if interested write for Book of the Hye Free 
MURINE EYE REMEDY COMPANY, Chicago, tli. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 


are acceptable as news. 


Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


MAY. 

-11: Eastern Music Supervisors’ Con- 
Boston. Richard W. 
Grant, Winchester, Mass., secretary. 
JUNE. 

July 6: National Education As- 

Pittsburgh, Penn. Mrs. 
M. C. C. Bradford, Denver, presi- 
dent; J. W. Crabtree, 1400 assa- 


chusetts avenue, Washington, D. C., 
secretary. 


NOVEMBER. 


: Colorado Education Association; 
ag Junction, November 6-8; Pue- 
blo, November 7, 8, 9; Denver, No- 
vember 7, 8, 9; J. A. Sexson, Presi- 
dent, Sterling; H. B. Smith, Secre- 
tary, 232 Century Building, Denver. 


6-9: Minnesota Educational Associ- 
ation. St. Paul. . A. Freeman, 
Grand Rapids, Minn., president. 


4-16: Joint Convention, American 

" Institute of Instruction, New Eng- 
land Superintendents’ Association, 
Massachusetts Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, and Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association. Boston, 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The superintendent 
has been authorized to assign as 
many teachers as he may deem ex- 
pedient to act as supervisors of 
farm service without change of 
rank or salary. It was ordered 
also that not more than one super- 
visor shall be assigned for each 
twenty-five boys enlisting. The 
committee agreed that boys who 
are honorably discharged from the 
farm service under the Massachu- 
setts committee on public safety 
shall be credited for school work 
during the time of such service on 
the basis of the marks that, in the 
opinion of their respective princi 
pals, they would earn if they had 
remained in school. A further de- 
cision is to the effect that boys at- 
tending the Boston public schools 
who are sixteen years of age or 
over may be excused from their 
school attendance during the term 
of their enlistment for farm ser- 
vice, provided it is the opinion of 
their respective principals that 
their standing in class is satisfac- 
tory, and that they would earn 
their promotion if they remained in 
school. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. A _ new 
study, “What every American 
school pupil should know about the 
war,” has been added to the cur- 
riculum of the public schools, the 
board of education having formally 
approved a committee report pro- 
viding for the preparation of a syl- 
labus outlining the new course for 


every grade from primary to high 
school. Determined to stamp out 
pro-Germanism in the New York 
schools and to counteract the dis- 
semination of ‘‘kaltur,” the plan 
as decided upon provides that no 
pupil shall be promoted or grad- 
uated unless he shows the required 
proficiency listed for his particular 
grade. This means that each 
scholar must know, among other 
things, the cause of the world war, 
why the United States entered the 
conflict on the side of the allies, and 
the main principles for. which this 
government is fighting. The revela- 
tion that German propagandists 
for years have been at work on the 
public schools of Wisconsin, and 
the deplorable effect of poisoning 
the minds of the young, according 
to Frank P. Wilsey, vice-president 
of the board of education, largely 
determined the course of the New 
York city school board. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


MUNHALL. The Munhall public 
school, Allegheny County, C. 
Stone, superintendent, have utilized 
the opportunity afforded by the 
opening of the $80,000 addition to 
the high school building to issue a 
“Progress Booklet,” which gives 
graphically a complete history of 
the schools of that district since its 
organization. 


LATROBE. To stimulate activity 
in gardening last spring the cadets 
of the Latrobe High School, R. M. 
Steele, superintendent, made a com- 
plete canvass of the borough to se- 
cure the use of all vacant lots for 
cultivation by persons not other- 
wise having gardens. 

The interest thus developed re- 
sulted in a municipal garden cul- 
tivated by prisoners under the di- 
rection of the street commissioner 
and chief of police. The products 
from this very successful garden 
were turned over to the local hos- 
pital, not only supplying it with 
fresh vegetables during the summer 
but leaving a residue for the win- 
ter’s use. 

MONTGOMERY. The Montgom- 
ery County Public School News 
edited by Superintendent J. Horace 
Landis is a four-page paper full of 
practical suggestions for pupils and 
teachers. Especially timely are the 
suggestions relative to the study of 
spring flowers and the descriptions 
of some of the common spring flow- 
ers which every child should know. 
The Arbor Day suggestions and the 
Red Cross program are equally in- 
structive. 

JOHNSTOWN. The Johnstown 
Chamber of Commerce has appro- 
priated thirty dollars for medals to 
be distributed at the end of the 
school year to students in the de- 
partments of bookkeeping and 
stenography. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


COLUMBIA. The University of 
South Carolina’s service flag, repre- 
senting its 431 students and alumni 
in all forms of war service, was un- 
furled with patriotic exercises in 
the university chapel. The address 
was delivered by Fitz Hugh Me- 
Master, city editor of The State. 
The flag was received from the 
color bearer by Governor Richard 
I. Manning, chairman of the uni- 
versity board of trustees. The 
military spirit which pervades the 
nation was reflected in every note 
of the impressive exercises. The 
university battalion, commanded by 
Colonel H. C. Davis, U. S. A, re- 
tired, formed in line at the gym- 
nasium and marched to the library, 
where the flag was placed at the 
head of the column. To martial 
music the four companies, followed 
by faculty members in academic 
gowns, and the student body, 
marched to the chapel. 


ARKANSAS. 


The College of Education, 
State University, Fayetteville, J. 


R. Jewell, dean, secured 
three exceptionally promising 
educators to administer the 


Smith-Hughes bill in this state. 
The professor of agricultural edu- 
cation will be E. B. Matthew, who 
did his graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and is now at 
the Western Kansas State Normal 
School at Hays. The professor of 
industrial education will be H. C. 
Givens, who did his graduate work 
at Cornell, and who is now at the 
State Manual Training Normal 
School at Pittsburg, Kan. Miss 
Stella Palmer, professor of home 
economics in the University of 
Minnesota, is to be the professor 
of home economics education. 

HELENA. Superintendent E. B. 
Tucker has accepted a re-election 
as head of the city schools, and it 
goes without saying that the 
schools will be brought up to the 
minute professionally. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO. The fourth annual 


convention of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Association was a pronounced 
success. The attendance was the 
largest in the history of the associa- 
tion. In addition to the general ses- 
sions, the luncheon-conferences were 
much enjoyed and proved very profi- 
table, in that they permitted a close 
interchange of ideas regarding plans 
for carrying out vocational education. 
It is interesting to note that of the 
total registration at the convention, 
fifty per cent. were from outside of 
Chicago, the following states being 
represented: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


~A Dollar Saved on Books 
One Dollar More to Win the War 


There is every need for economy in school books 
Economic conditions at home demand it. 


this year. 


The Government needs every dollar ycu can save. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


DOUBLE THE LIFE OF 
AND PROLONG THE USE OF AN OLD BOOK. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


A NEW BOOK 


SPRINGFIELD, MILES C. HOLDEN, President MASSACHUSETTS 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, DECATUR. Superintendent J. O. Dairy Industry.” There were twenty- 
Towa, Nebraska, North Dakota and fEngleman has been re-elected for the two pupils who took part. County 
New York. Organized four years sixth year and his salary increased to Superintendent_E. J. Tobin and all 
ago, at a time when discussion of a 4750, which is one of the highest five County Country Life directors 
state issue was at its height in Illinois, cajaries for a place of its size in the Were there. Patriotic community 


the association has never lost sight of 
the fact that its field was larger than 
:a local community or a single state, 
:and that whatever influence it might 
“have should be used to promote voca- 
tional education in the states of the 
‘great Middle West. 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


United States. 


BARRINGTON CENTRE. Charles 
W. Farr, Country Life director of 
Cook County, recently achieved a 
great success here. Six miles from 
the railroad in an intensified rural 
community there were two full day 
sessions of a first “Cow and Corn 
Convention.” The meetings were 
held in two churches a mile apart at 
the same time. The same speakers 
and demonstrators were at both meet- 


ings, changing places at the noon 
hour. 
J. Kittle, the world’s leader in 


the science of milk production, and 
Professor P. G. Holden, the world’s 
leader in seed testing and corn 
raising, made the addresses of their 
lives. Pupils from the twelve rural 
schools represented reported on their 
success in calf raising and garden 
work. The subjects of the children’s 
talks were: “Corn Language”; “Seed 
Selection”; “Seed Testing’; “The 


THE COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL EAST OF THE ROCKIES 


The University of Vermont Summer School 


Burlington-on-Champlain 


July 8 to August 16 


A SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS—including courses in French, Spanish, German, 
European and Latin-American History, Physical Training, Music and Expression. 


For information address 


Burlington, Vermont, 


J. F. MESSENGER, Director 


Two weeks or four weeks. 


106 Bay State Road - 


Summer Courses on Speech Correction 
Given in Boston or your City August 5-31. 
PRICE $5 UP. 


Makes the Part-Time Speech 
Teacher. Send postal for circular. 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


Boston, Mass. 


singing went over the top. 


NEBRASKA. 


OSCEOLA. This city of 1,200 
inhabitants has sixty-six stars in 
the high school service flag. 

LINCOLN. A. H. Dixon leaves 
the State Department of Education 
to accept the superintendency of 
University Place. 

CENTRAL CITY. A. J. Dunlap 
resigns the superintendency of this 
city and establishes himself in legal 
praqtice. His presidency of the 
Central Nebraska Association was 
a brilliant point of departure. 


GENEVA. G. S. Hansen of Peru 
has been elected superintendent of 
city schools. 

OMAHA. Assistant Superintend- 
ent Ryan of the public schools and 
Superintendent Charlotte Townsend 
of the public school nurses are 
planning a campaign in which 15,000 
Omaha babies will be weighed and 
measured in connection with the 
nation-wide save-the-baby move- 
ment. Tentative plans provide 
that the schools will be the centres 
to which mothers will be requested 
to appear with their babies who are 
from one to five years old. Sched- 
ules will be announced next week. 
A staff of school nurses will be as- 
sisted by volunteers who are famil- 
iar with the work which they will 
be assigned to do. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
The legislature has appropriated 
$14,300 for repairs to Aberdeen 
Normal School, $5,000 additional 


WANTED N 


TO SELL TO EVERY CLASS OF BUSINESS 

Paper Bags, Sacks. Wrapping. Toilet Papers, 
Twine, Suit Boxes, Ice Cream. Oyster Pails, Building 
Paper, Roofing, so extensive one large town or one 
county is enough territory. Full freight allowed. 
Commissions paid weekly for goods shipped previous 
week. One of the largest oldest Paper Houses in 
America. Established 1859. Give references. Reply 
Department M. 


SHUTTLEWORTH, KEILLER & CO., 
468-478 West Broadway, New York City. 
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expense budget for Spearfish Nor- 
mal, $3,963.60 to cancel warrants is- 
sued by Spearfish, $10,000 to pur- 


chase additional land for state 
schools. 
WISCONSIN. 
MARINETTE. Besides an in- 


crease of $50 a year, the school board 
voted that each teacher who stays at 
her post until the end of the year 
shall receive an extra $25, in the way 
of a “war contract bonus.” 


MILWAUKEE. __ The State Nor- 
mal School provides training oppor- 
tunities for its students in fifty-six 
schools in this city and in fifty-six 
rural schools. Every senior has eight 
weeks in either a city or a country 
school. If she chooses the latter she 
must live in the rural district and be 
a part of the community life for the 
whole eight weeks, week-ends and all. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


ARIZONA. 


TUCSON. Professor Byron Cum- 
mings, formerly dean of the school 
of arts and sciences of the Univer- 
sity of Utah and_ internationally 
known for his archaeological re- 
search work among the ancient 
ruins of the cliff dwellers in Ari- 
zona, has been appointed to the 
position of dean of the school of 
arts and sciences of the University 
of Arizona. He will receive a sal- 
ary of $3,600 a year, and the ap- 
pointment is permanent. Dean 
Cummings resigned from his posi- 
tion at the University of Utah in 
1915 to become head of the arch- 
aeological department of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona at Tucson. Last 
summer he uncovered in Arizona a 
prehistoric city which has been the 
object of quest by noted archaeolo- 
gists for many years. 


COLORADO. 

The Denver Opportunity School 
when only a year and a half old 
had 527 stars on its service flag. 

The University of Colorado has 
600 stars on its service flag. Of these 
forty-two are of the faculty. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


MONTANA. 
MISSOULA. The Vocational 


Week program in March was a dis- 
tinct success. Prominent on the 
program were Chancellor E. C. El- 
liott of the University of Montana, 
President E. O. Sisson of the Uni- 
versity; Dr. Anna Y. Reed, Voca- 
tional Expert, Seattle; Miss Mar- 
garet Hughes of Helena, and Miss 
Bess Rowe of Bozeman. The plan 
was new and the success complete. 
OREGON. 

PORTLAND. Names of six 
streets in an addition laid out here 
by a German property owner will 
be changed, according to plans of 
city officials. Frederick Street will 
become Haig Street, Karl will be 
changed to Pershing, Rhine to 
Foch, Frankfort to Albert, for the 
King of Belgium; Rhone to Joffre 
and Bismarck to Emmanuel, in 
honor of the King of Italy. That 
is surely up-to-the-minute. 


of income. 


It will pay you $50.00 a month 
when you are quarantined and your 
salary stopped. It pays regular in- 
demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for 
major accidents, or for accidental 
loss of life. 


‘here are many other benefits, 
all fully explained in a little booklet 
we publish. If you are a teacher, 

, we shall be glad to send you a copy 
| with our compliments. 


| Teachers Casualty 
Underwriters 


534 T. C. U. BUILDING 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Why Not Charge Your Expenses 
| to the T. C. U ? 


If you take advantage of this opportunity, when misfortune does 
come, you can Charge it to the T. C. U., which makes a business of safe 
guarding, protecting and guaranteeing you an income any month during I 
| the year that you are sick, injured or quarantined. Thousands of teachers, 

' by enrolling in the T. C. U. have realized peace of mind and certainty | 


The T. C. U. Will Pay You $50 a Month | 


When you are disabled by Sickness or Accident. 
a month for illness that does not confine you to the house, but keeps 
you from work. It will pay operation benefits in addition to other benefits, 


Sick—and | 
Homesick 


What a dismal outlook it would 
be, if she were nota T; C. U. 


But .no need for T. C. U. Teach- 


ers to worry—T. C. U. checks are 
coming in to pay the doctor, the 
nurse and the board bill, or to hire 
a substitute. 


It will pay you $25.00 


It Makes One Feel Better 
Julia A. Minette, Long Prairie, 
Minn., wrote: 

“Accept my heartiest thanks 
for your check following my 
auto accident. It certainly 
makes one feel better to know 
her income has not stopped en- 
tirely in time of need. 

“I shall gladly speak a good 
word for the T. Cc. U. as it 
surely is a family need.” 


Free Information Coupon 
To the T. C. SHE 
Building, Lincoln, Neb.: 
1 I am interested in knowing 
hous your, 
end me e whole sto a 
booklet of testimonials. 7 


(This coupon places the sender under 
no obligation whatever) 


WASHINGTON. 


SPOKANE. German goes out of 
the schools after June. 


TACOMA. Dr. Franklin B. Gault, 
one time superintendent of schools of 
this city and president of the State 
Universities of Idaho and South Da- 
kota, died here on March 16 at the 
age of sixty-seven. He was nation- 
ally prominent in education for many 
years. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. “Don't close the 
schools; use them to maximum capac- 
ity,” says Secretary of the Interior 
Lane in approving a statement just 
issued by the Bureau of Education 
of his department, wherein is pre- 
sented the Government's need of the 


schools in war time as seen by those 
in Washington charged with the con- 
duct of the war. 

The statement says: “The entire 
spirit of the administration in Wash- 
ington is, and has been from the be- 
ginning, that the war should in no 
way be used as an excuse for giving 
the children of the country any less 
education, in quantity or quality, 
than they otherwise would have had. 
Both the present demands of the war 
emergency and the prospective de- 
mands of the necessary readjustments 
inevitably to follow emphasize the 
need of providing in full measure for 
the education of all the people.” 

Regarding elementary schools, the 
statement says: “There appears to be 
nothing in the present or prospective 
war emergency to justify curtailment 
in any respect of the sessions of the 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


ad 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Beston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
Mew York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. 
Chicago, lll., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave- 


Pitteburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


Tue Epmanps EDUCATORS’EXcHANGE 


Founded 1897 


Manual, Service Worth Paying For, 


101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


Sent free 


FROM THE CREAT LAKE > TO THE PACIFIC 
MINNEAPOLIS 


TEACHER 
AGENCY 


306 14th Ave. 8.E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-eight years of successful experience. 


EMetablished 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 


Telephone Hay. 1678. 


elementary schools, or of the educa- 
tion of boys and girls under fourteen 
years of age, and nothing which 
should serve as an excuse for inter- 
ference with the progressive develop- 
ment of the school system. Teachers 
and pupils should be encouraged to 
find ways of performing in the 
schools some service having war 
value, such as activities connected 
with the Junior Red Cross, war gar- 
den work, Boy Scouts, war thrift 
work, and the like. Opportunities 
should be found to introduce into the 
school activities having real educa- 
tional value, which at the same time 
link up the public schools with the 
ideals of service and_ self-sacrifice 
actuating our people, and bring home 
to the consciousness of teachers, pu- 
pils and parents, the essential unity 
of the nation in this great crisis.” 
As to the Government's need of 
high school students, Secretaries Ba- 
ker and Daniels point out that “the 
Army and Navy do not want, and 
cannot use, boys under eighteen years 
of age, nor boys nor men of any age 
who are not strong and well devel- 


\ 


vision by the school or by other ap- 
proved agencies of the conditions of 
employment.” 

Civil service officials are equally 
emphatic in their statement that 
nothing can be gained by shutting 
down the schools or by _ curtailing 
school facilities, but they suggest 
that, since civil service positions have 
been filled by drawing workers from 
commercial and _ industrial houses, 
and also by drawing teachers from 
the schools, the schools could «un- 
doubtedly render a much needed ser- 
vice by organizing classes to train 
stenographers, typewriters, clerks and 
secretaries. 

Regarding the need in industry. 
Government officials maintain that no 
emergency exists which justifies any 
relaxation of the laws safeguarding 
the working conditions of our young 
people. The official statement points 
out that there are serious shortages 
in industry already and more are 
anticipated, but “boys and girls under 
eighteen years of age should net lhe 
used to make up these shortages any 
more than can possibly be heiped. It 
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is easier to provide approved work- 
ing conditions on the farms than in 
the mill or factory.” : 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 422. 


MR. CREEL AGAIN. 


George Creel, whom the Presi- 
dent appointed as the head of the 
Government Bureau of Informa- 
tion, and who came rather conspic- 
uously into the limelight recently 
through the misleading statements 
of his Bureau regarding the out- 
put of airplanes, has been sharply 
criticised in both houses of Con- 
gress the past week for his declara- 
tion in a public speech that he 
should always be proud that this 
country had made no preparation 
for war until the President deliv- 
ered his speech which made war in- 
evitable. Sensible and _ patriotic 
Americans realize that our unpre- 
paredness for the great conflict up 
to the moment that we went into it 
was a misfortune and has been a 
great handicap, and the most that 
they have been able to do is to try 
to excuse those who were responsi- 
ble for it; but that a man holding 
Mr. Creel’s position should openly 
exult over it as something to be 
proud of is astounding. 


A NEW NAVAL BASE. 


An important step has been taken 
for the protection of the Atlantic 
trade routes by the establishment 
of a naval base in the Azores by 
the United States, with the consent 
of Portugal, to which country the 
islands belong. The islands lie 750 
miles west of Gibraltar, and about 
twice that distance east of New 
York. Many of them are unin- 
habited, and there were apparently 
well-founded reports, some time 
ago, that they were being used by 
jthe Germans as a submarine base. 
Before the war they were the 
landing place of the only cable con- 
necting Germany with the United 
States, but that was put out of com- 
mission long ago. Guns have al- 
ready been landed to begin the for- 
tification of the station, which 
promises to be of great use for the 
replenishment of supplies for Am- 
erican submarines, submarine chas- 
ers and destroyers. Portugal is 
assuming a role of increasing im- 
portance in the war; and Portu- 
guese troops are fighting bravely, 
side by side with the British, on 
the western battlefront. 


: | oped physically. So far as the Army 
Fi and Navy are concerned, there is — 
nothing more important that the 
schools can do than to keep going at 
full capacity, and at the same time to 
emphasize in every possible way their 
iH work in physical education. High 
school boys will render the best ser- 
vice of which they are capable by re- 
maining in school until completion of 
the high school course.” : 
Agricultural labor is emphasized as 
i. the most immediate possibility for 
ig high school boys. “It cannot be too 
ea strongly urged, however,” says the 
oS statement, “that each pupil’s case 
al should be considered individually and 
‘ that no pupils be excused from school 
Pe for this purpose, except with the 
| written consent of the parents, to ac- 
Bi cept specified employment for a defi- 
mite term under responsible super- 


ARLO—CLEMATIS 


| ‘‘You have rendered the world a splendid service.” 
Signed: Supr. W. W. Rupert, 
Pottstown, Pa. 


Philadelphia has placed ARLO on the list of English 
required for all schools in the city, 


By Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. BROOKLINE, MAss,: THE RIVERDALE PRESS. 
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A Proclamation 
(By Governor Lynn’ Frazier of 
North Dakota.) 
The superintendents, teachers and 
the boys and girls of our public 
schools have loyally responded to 


every call to aid their country in the 
present national crisis, and I have 
every confidence that they will wel- 
come an opportunity to unite their ef- 
forts in the accomplishment of an im- 
portant purpose at this time. We are 
all determined that our state shail do 
its share in producing large quartities 
of food products. How well we suc- 
ceed will depend upon the amourt of 
individual effort that is put into this 
work. A survey must be made for 
the purpose of determining just what 
and how extensive our available re- 
sources are. This will be known as 
the Farm Labor and Crop Sur- 
vey. 


Superintendents and teachers are 
asked to assist in apportioning the 
territory to be covered by each pupil. 
and to help in every way possible to 
make the work thorough and :om- 
plete. 


This work will be valuable experi- 
ence to our young people and will af- 
ford them an unusual opportunity to 
render patriotic service of great im- 
portance alike to our state and nation. 
These boys and girls will need the 
fullest co-operation of their parents 
and those whom they will call upon 
to supply the required data. It is de- 
sired that all assistance possible be 
given them that they may be en- 
couraged to put forth their best ei- 
forts in the accomplishment of this 
worthy object. 


A War Course 


A new study, “What every Amer- 
ican school pupil should know about 
the war,” was tentatively added to the 
curricula of the New York public 
schools when the board of education 
formally approved a committee report 
providing for the preparation of a 
syllabus outlining the new course for 
every grade from primary to high 
school. 


Determined to stamp out pro-Ger- 
manism in the New York schools and 
to counteract the dissemination cf 
“kultur” the plan as decided upon, 
provides that no boy or girl shall be 
promoted or graduated unless they 


show the required proficiency listed 
for their particular grade. This 
means that each* pupil must know, 


among other things, the cause of the 
world war, why the United States en- 
tered the conflict on the side of the 
Allies, and the main principles for 
which this Government is fighting. 


A recent test involving twenty 
simple questions regarding the war, 
propounded to 186 high school pupils, 
showed forty-four per cent. of the 
answers incorrect. The same ques- 
tions, put to thirty-one school super- 
intendents, brought thirty-four per 
cent. of wrong replies. 


It is hoped that, once the new sys- 
tem is started, there will be a demand 
for it all over the country. Having 
this in mind, an effort will be made 
to standardize the lessons and the aid 
of the bureau of public information 
or some similar official body in Wash- 
ington may be sought. 
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Letter, March 12, 1918 
School Bulletin Teachers Agency, Syracuse, N. Y.: 
Gentlemen—The Rockville Centre public schools will-contract with teachers f 
or th 

rn ed before April 1. I thank you for the credentials of your best two candidates for 
e position and would like to receive applications from them before March 18. 
Very truly yours, 

—— Sup’t. 


AGENCIES 


Telegram, Rockville Centre, March 19 
Miss ———’s application interests me. Would she consider one thousand ? Telegraph reply. 
Sup’t. 


Telegram to Kockville Centre, March 19 
-Miss says yes. 
Letter, March 27, 1918 


Gentlemen— Rockville Centre bas entered in 
next year at one thousand dollars. 


to teach English 
Very truly yours, 
Sup’t 


Letter, March 29, 1918 
Dear Sir—At the request of the superintendent of schools at Rockville Centre I 
for a personal inteiview. As a result I have my contract fur next 
of course, $1000 as previously arranged. Enclosed find check for $50 as your fee. I wish 
especially to thank you for your courtesy to me and interest in my behalf. 
Yours truly, 
(graduate Syracuse University, seven years experience.) 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN,-Manager 


hingto ve N 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


NEW YORK—437 FIFTH AVENUE “Tea 
DENVER—SYMES BUILDING on War, 


as a Business,” with chapters 
SPOKANE—PEYTON BUILDING third = 


alaries, etc., sent free. 
ear. One fee registers in all, i 


Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fit Avenue 


New Yo 
Becommend¢s teachers to colleges, public ana private schools. = 
Advises parents about schools. Wh. O. PRATT. Mgr. 


MERICAN ::: TEA ’ introduces to Colleges, | 
and FOREIGN CHERS’ AGENCY Schools and,Families — 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and | 

Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools | 
to parents. Call on or address : | 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teacher: and has fillea bun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 


ished 1889. No charge to emplo 
none for registration. If you 


teacher forany desi now 
where a teacher may be wanted. address H. 8, Kellogg. 31 Unior 


with gooa generai ed 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some appro. ed : 
tem of music and draw secure positions ing $70 t ° . 


TEACHER®S’ AGENCY, R. L. MYER 
Vemoyne Trust Building. Harrishure. Pa. Co-operatine Agencies in 


THE | BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 
SCHERMERHORN LEACHERS AGENCY for 


353 Fifth Ave, NEW YORK people. We 
Established 1855 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prog. TeSister only reliable 

LASS, Manager free to school officials, 

THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A. SCOTT & CO. Pro 


riet 
442 Tremont Building, eat 


Chi candidates. Services 
cago, Office, 306 So, Wabash Ave. 
RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 T 
120 Boylston Street, Boston Beach 0006 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. . 
in Obtaining Positions, Send for Bulletin. . 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, 
81 Chape! St. 


W. W, ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Long Distance Telepl one. 
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April 18, 1918 


be 


The Victrola in Open Air Calisthenics, 
Benton School, Kansas City, Mo. 


The Efficiency of a Nation 


requires that its citizens must be physically fit. 


In the Golden Age of Greece, the city of Athens was supplied with ample playgrounds and 


gymnasia for the training of its youth. 


The schools are the laboratories for future citizenship. 


Every American boy and girl is en- 


titled to a correct and carefully supervised bodily development as a part of his school course. 


The Victrola and Victor Records 


furnish music which makes Physical Education more attractive, and which makes pupils more re- 


sponsive in rhythmic feeling. 
Have you tried these selections in your school? 


Marches and Rhythms 
Boy Scouts of Anatom 
ictor Military Band 
White March vor Military Band 


Stepping Horses and Reindeer 
Victor Band 
Valse (Martin) (Butterfly 
Victor Orchestra 


den Trumpets—Schottisch 


General March (Nei! Moret) 


the Butterfly—Intermezzo 

d@’Albert) Victor 
Three-Step— Mazurka 

B. Victor Military Band 

et Meuse (French National 
10 in. tor Military Band 

7Sc | Le Pére dela Victoire (Father of Victory 
March) (Louis Ganne) Victor Military Band 


For further information, write to the 
Educational Department 


Camden, N. J. 


When the Victrola is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 
secure from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous use by irresponsible 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Folk Fe en by Victor Band 
w Traveler—American Country 
Dance 
Joy—American Country Dance 
josey Nag (2) Grimstock (From “Cou 
Dance III and (Cecil J. Sharp} 


Sweet Kate (From “Count 

Dance Coan Sets III and V1) (Cecil J.Sharp 
Dance—Pop Goes the Weasel 

17160 

in. 


Folk Dance Music’’) (Burchenal and 
Mountain March (From “Folk 
‘Dane (Burchenal and Crampton) 
Greeting—Danish Folk Dance 
17158 Dance Music’’) (Burchenal and 
in. ¥ 
6, Singing Game (From 
eascods (From “Country Dance 
Set (Cecil J. Sharp 
ell (From “Country Dance 
Tunes,” Set III) (Cecil J. Sharp) 
8356 ( Lady of the Lake—American Country Dance 
7 in. ~ (Burchenal) [chenal) 
75¢ Ola Old Zip Cooa—Amer. Country Dance (Bute 


Ask any Victor dealer to play the above selections for you. 


To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous 
trademark, ‘His Master's Voice.” it is on all genuine 
products of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
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